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MODERN AND ANCIENT IDEAS OF LIBERTY CONTRASTED. 


CHAPTER IL 


EMINENT ENGLISH WRITERS ON LIBERTY 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Wuen Carlyle, some years ago, 
pronounced us “the greatest boast- 
ers the world ever saw,” there wasa 
general howl of contempt, not to 
say horror, from this side of the 
Atlantic to the Jupiter Tonens of 
literature on the other side. We 
were quite young then, and very 
likely shared in the pangs of wound- 
ed pride ; but a closer study of his- 
tory has compelled us to confess, 
that in relation to government and 
liberty at least, the great Scotch- 
man’s estimate of us was not alto- 
gether erroneous. With pain we 
have to acknowledge that in no cen- 
tary, this side of the Christian era, 
and perhaps in none -beyond it, do 
we find so few great writers on gov- 
ernment and liberty as in the pre- 


sent. In this country, certainly, we 
have, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, run a great ways back on this 
subject since the foundation of our 
government. We are now submit- 
ting, with an incomprehensible do- 
cility, to a despotism which would 
have shamed the most exaggerated 
ideas of that tyranny from which 
we broke away in the memorable 
struggle of the Revolution. Read 
the counts in the indictment our 
forefathers brought against the gov- 
ernment of England, and compare 
them with the public and private op- 
pressions and wrongs which we now 
endure, and tell us on what point of 
liberty we have actually and perma- 
nently gained by receding from 
Great Britain. Laying aside all 
buncomb speeches, platitudes, and 
self-lauding stupidity, we challenge 
any one to point out wherein we 
have gained anything in the respect 
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of liberty by the revolt from England. 
True, our forefathers took a great 
step ahead ; but we have lost it all, 
and actually fallen behind the stand- 
ard of English liberty of that day. 
And as for that, it would be difficult 
to find any century of English his- 
tory in which the very instinct of 
liberty was so dead as it is in Ame- 
rica at the present day. Even in 
the days of Edward the First, and 
in those of Elizabeth, any prince who 
- should have attempted to exercise 
such arbitrary power as Congress 
dispenses at this moment would have 
lost his life by some act of summary 
justice—so impatient were virtuous 
men always of the yoke of illegal 
power. Bruce’s assassination of 
Cummins was almost universally re- 
garded as an effect of manly valor 
and public virtue, and one of the 
noblest families of the realm took 
from that action its crest of a hand 
with a bloody dagger, with this mot- 
to: “I will secure him.” And Knox, 
one of the first reformers, mentions 
the assassination of Cardinal Bea- 
‘toun and of the Duke of Guise, with 
the utmost exultation. Read the 
body of laws compiled by King Al- 
fred, and contrast the spirit of lib- 
erty which they breathe with the 
cold and passionless subserviency of 
the public spirit of America now. 
Even the laws regulating the com- 
pact between the lords and the ten- 
ants of the darkest days of the feu- 
dal times, showed a popular knowl- 
edge of human rights which puts to 
shame all the literature of liberty in 
our times. Bracton, one of the old- 
est and most profound of the law- 
writers of England, says : 
“The tenant, in consequence of 
the badge of homage, may do no- 
thing that may tend to the disinher- 
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iting of his lord, nor that may be 
otherwise grievous:y injurious to 
him. Neither can the lord, on the 
other hand, do any such thing to a 
tenant ; if he does, the homage is 
entirely dissolved and extinguished, 
and all connection and obligation 
arising from thence.” 

Here the principle of consent is 
clearly affirmed as the fundamental 
and only just foundation of govern- 
ment. No man is under any obli- 
gation to pay the least respect to 
government any longer than it pro- 
tects him in all his rights and fran- 
chises. Bracton even goes so far as 
to call government a “league,” 4. e., 
a compact. And Glanvil, who wrote 
before Bracton, in the time of Henry 
IL., says: 

“Between the sovereign and the 
subject there is a double and reci- 
procal obligation, because as the 
subject is bound to obey the king, 
so the king is bound to protect the 
subject ; legiance, therefore, has de- 
servediy its name, (aligando,) from 
binding, inasmuch as it contains a 
double bond.” 

[In the original thus: Duplex et 
reciprocum ligamen ; quia sient sub- 
ditus regi tenetur ad vobedientiam, ita 
rex subdito tenetur ad pro.ectionem ; 
merito igitur ligeantra dicitur a ligan- 
do, qui a continet in se duplex liga- 
men. | 

Loyalty, as this accursed word is 
now understood in this country, was 
unknown in England even in the 
time of the Norman princes. Ed- 
ward King, in his erudite work on 
“The English Constitution and Go- 
vernment,” says : 

“Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
power usurped by the Norman 
princes, the great authority of the 
nobiles, and the low estate of the 
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people, there is little reason to think 
that non-resistance, and a quiet sub- 
mission to arbitrary power, was ever 
originally considered as a duty in 
this kingdom.” 

Indeed, such tame submission to 
arbitrary power was always held 
as a crime by all the great writers 
on government ; and in no period 
of antiquity were so many men 
found to praise absolute power as 
we have at that business in this 
country at the present moment. As 
already intimated, at no time was 
this nasty little word loyalty of such 
signification, and of such frequeat 
use, as among us now. Dean Swift 
said : 

* But here I would not be misun- 
derstood ; for by the love of our 
country, I do not mean loyalty to 
our king, for that is a thing of ano- 
ther nature; and a man may be 
yery loyal, in the common sense of 
the word, without one grain of pub- 
lic good at his heart.” 

Indeed love of country was never 
the meaning of this word. Jt al- 
ways meant adhesion to despotism. 
The loyalist was always the enemy 
of his country and its people, and 
the friend of the power which op- 
pressed. What is the loyal wretch 
in Ireland, in Poland, in Hungary? 
What was he in the time of our re- 
volutionary struggle for liberty? 
The same dastard wretch and sneak 
that he is now—the friend and ad- 
vocate of illegal power and oppres- 
sion. Show us, in forty centuries, a 
crea ure who gloried in this tyrant’s 
word, “loyalty,” who did not de- 
serve to be hanged as an enemy of 
his country! 

When we examine the most emi- 
nent English writers on government 
and liberty in the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, we can feel only mortification, 
not to say irrepressible dsgust, at 
the almost utter absence of such 
writings in the political literature of 
our own country at the present time. 
James Harrington, one of the great- 
est intellectual lights of that cen- 
tury, or of any other century, wrote 
fifteen works, the principal of which 
were, “ The Oceana,” “The Grounds 
and Reasons of Monarchy,” “The 
Prerogative of Popular Goverr- 
ment,” and “The Art of Lawgiv ng.” 
Though this eminent author was 
descended from an ancient and no- 
ble family—a family wh ch had con- 
tributed to the ranks of the English 
nobility eight dukes, three marquis- 
es, seven earls, twenty-seven vis- 
counts, and thirty-six barons—he 
wa; one of the ablest and boldest 
writers in favor of the Democratic 
principle of government that ever 
lived in any age or country. From 
his writings alone our forefathers 
might have drained every principle 
of free government embodied either 
in the Declaration of Independence, 
or in the Constitution of the United 
States. This great Democratic au- 
thor boldly affirmed, in his Oceana, 
that the government of Israel, un- 
der the express ordination of the 
Almighty, was a pure Common- 
wealth or Republic. His language 
is as follows : 

“The Commonwealth of Israel 
consisted of the senate, the people, 
and the magistracy. The people, 
by their first division, were con- 
tained under their thirteen tribes, 
houses, or families; whereof the 
first-born in each was the prince of 
his tribe, and had the leading of it. 
In tueir second division they were 
divided locally by their Agrarian, or 
or the distribution of the land by 
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lot. The Assemblies of the people 
thus divided were methodically ga- 
thered by trumpets to the Congre- 
gation. The Congregation of the 
people of Israel assembled in a mi- 
litary manner, and had the result of 
the Commonwealth, or the power of 
confirming all their laws, though 
proposed even by God himself, as 
where they make Him king, and 
where they reject and depose Him 
as civil magistrate, and elect Saul. 
It is manifest that He gives us no 
such example in government as to 
deny or evade the power of the peo- 
pe. God commanded Samuel, being 


next under himself supreme magis-— 


trate,‘to hearken to their voice ; 
they have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I should not 
reign over them.” But to reject 
Him that He should not reign over 
them as a civil magistrate, was to 
depose Him. The power, therefore, 
which the people had to depose even 
God himself, as he was civil magis- 
trate, leaves little doubt but that 
they had power to have rejected any 
of those laws confirmed by them 
throughout the Scriptures. But if 
all and every one of the laws of 
Israel were no otherwise enacted 
than by covenant with the people, 
then that only which was resolved 
by the people of Isracl was their 
law ; and so the sovereignty of the 
Commonwealth was in the people.” 

Even the Ten Commandments were 
not the admitted laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Israel until confirmed 
by the Assembly of the people. The 
suffrages of the people of Israel were 
sometimes performed by ballot, 
sometimes viva voce, and sometimes 
by lot. Atany rate, the whole sys- 
tem was a recognition of the great 
Democratic principle that sove- 
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reignty resides alone in the whole 
people. 

But again we read in the Oceana 
such a profound maxim of free gov- 
ernment as the following : 

‘If the liberty of a man consists in the 
empire of his reason, the absence whereof 
would betray him to the bondage of his 
passions, then the liberty of a common- 
wealth consists in the empire of her 
laws, the absence whereof would betray 
her to the lust of tyrants. And these I 
conceive to be the principles upon which 
Aristotle and Livy have grounded their as- 
sertion, that a commonwealth is an empire 
of laws, not of men.” 


Again, says this great writer, in 
his Maxims of Free Government: 

“The laws of the people must 
needs go upon the common interest, 
and the laws of the aristocracy 
must needs go upon private or par- 
tial interests, opposed to the com- 
mon; then the laws of the people 
must be just, and the laws of the 
aristocracy must be unjust. Even 
evil men who can do no other than 
make just laws, are safer than good 
men; who must either make unjust 
laws or ruin themselves.” 

What a plea. for Democracy as 
against monarchy is here! And 
with what emotions do we reflect 
that it was made in England, by 
one of the greatest men of that 
realm, as long ago as 1656! And 
in Harrington’s Rota, published in 


1659, we have the following clear | 


analysis of the merits of monarchy 
and Democracy: 

* All government is founded upon 
over-balance, in propriety. If one 
man hold the over-balance unto the 
whole people in prictory, his prictory 
causeth absolute monarchy. If the 
few hold the over-balance unto the 
whole people in propriety, their 
propriety causeth aristocracy, a 
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mixed monarchy. If the whole peo- 
ple be neither over-balanced by the 
propriety of one, nor of a few, the 
propriety of the people, or of the 
many, causeth a Democracy, or po- 
pular government. The govern- 
ment of one against the balance is 
tyranny. The government of a few 
against the balance is an aristocracy 
or oligarchy. The government of 
the many, or the attempt of the 
people to govern themselves, is res 
bellion.” 

This last expression is spoken in 
derision of the claims of both mon- 
archy and aristocracy. From any of 
the numerous works of this author, 
the principle, and, to a very great 
extent, the form of government 
adopted by our fathers may be de- 
duced. The ablest and the purest 
minds of England were, then, fami- 
liar with all these great and sacred 
truths more than a hundred years 
before the establishment of our 
government. Indeed, before we 
have concluded these chapters, we 
shall show that these principles 
were well understood and defended 
by the greatest minds of remotest 
antiquity. The common idea among 
the people of this country that our 
fathers adopted a new principle, 
and invented a new system of gov- 
ernment, may be very complimen- 
tary to them, and not a little flat- 
tering to our vanity, but every man 
of historical learning knows that it 
is in no sense true. In Harring- 
ton’s time substantially the same 
principle of government was in 
practical operation in Switzerland 
and Holland. He says: 

“In the Commonwealths of Swit- 
zerland and ‘Holland, the sover- 
eignties, whether cantons, provinces 
or citiés, which are the people, send 
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their deputies, commissioned and 
instructed by themselves—wherein 
they reserve the sovereignty in their 
own power—to the Provincial or 
General Convention, or Senate, 
where the deputies debate, but have 
no other power of result than what 
was conferred upon them by the 
people. And for the executive part 
they have magistrates or judges in 
every canton, province, or city, be- 
sides those which are more public, 
and relate to the league.” 

The grand principle of govern- 
ment adopted by our fathers may 
also be found fully asserted and de- 
fended by Algernon Sidney, another 
great English author of the seven- 
teenth century. Sidney was a son 
of the Earl of Leicester, and was 
an ambassador from England to 
the Kingdom of Sweden, and was 
confessedly one of the greatest men 
and finest writers of his time. This 
great author also delighted to hold 
up in the face of the British mon- 
archy the fact that the government 
established by God Himself in an- 
cient Israel was virtually a republic, 
or Democracy. He says: 

“The last act performed by 
Joshua (it shows the character of 
the Government of Israel) was the 
calling of an assembly to Sachem, 
composed’ of elders, heads of fami- 
lies, judges, officers, and all the 
pecple, to whom ke proposed, and 
they agreeing, made a covenant be- 
fore the Lord. Joshua being dead, 
the proc edings of every tribe were 
grounded upon councils taken at 
such assemblies among themselves, 
for their own concernments, as ap- 
pears by the actions of Judah, 
Simeon, &c.—Judges, chapter 1. 
The like assembly was gathered for 
the election of Saul—every man 
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was there; and, though the elders 
only are said to have asked a king 
of Samuel, they seem to have been 
deputed from the whole congrega- 
tion; for God said, ‘ Hearken to the 
voice of the people. In the same 
manner the tribe of Judah, and 
after that the rest chose and anoint- 
ed David to be their king. After 
the death of Solomon, all Israel 
met together to treat with Reho- 
boam, and, no receiving satisfac- 
tion from him, ten of the tribes 
abnegated (seceded from) his king- 
dom. If these actions were con- 
sidered singly by themselves, Calvin 
might have given the name of a 
Democracy to the Hebrew Govern- 
ment, as well as to that of others; 
for, without doubt, they manifest 
the supreme power to have been in 
these general assemblies of all the 
people.” 

This author certainly proves the 
Government of Israel to have been 
really a Democracy, whatever the 
name it bore. It was a great deal 
more of a simple Democracy than 
the Government of the United 
States ever was, and a thousand 
times more of a Democracy than we 
are now, under the absolute rule of 
Congress. 

But let us see further with what 
terrible severity Sidney handles the 
idea of monarchy. Did ever Jeffer- 
son speak in such bitter terms of 
monarchy as the following, from 
Sidney’s “Discourses concerning 
Government ?” 

“T know not where to find a 
peaceable monarchy, unless it be in 
Peru, where the Ynca Garcilasso 
de la Vega says, that a man and wo- 
man, children of the sun and moon, 
appearing amongst a barbarous 
people, living without any religion 


or law, established a government 
amongst them, which continued in 
much peace and justice for twelve 
generations; but this, seeming to 
be as fabulous as their birth, we 
may pass it over, and fix upon 
those that are better known, of 
which there is not one that has not 
suffered more dangerous and mis- 
chievous seditions, than all the 
popular governments that have been 
in the world; and the condition of 
those kingdoms which are not ab- 
solute, and give a preference to 
birth, without consideration of me- 
rit or virtue, is not much better.” 
His idea of the superior stability 
of Democracies is affirmed by Aris- 
totle, where he says: ‘ Democracies 
are more firmly established than oli- 
garchies.” We have before shown, 
in earlier numbers of Taz Oxp 
Guarp, by a reference to ancient 
and modern history, that republics 
have ever been more stable and en- 
during than monarchies. But it is 
a common remark of flippant igno- 
rance in these times that “the idea 
of a republican form of govern- 
ment is played out.” By the same 
shallow rule, the idea of monarchy 
has been played out a thousand 
times? When the virtue, the intel- 
ligence, and courage of a people 
are “ played out,” any form of gov- 
ernment, no matter how good and 
perfect it is, will fail in the hands of 
such a people. Our trouble is not 
in the free system of government 
established by our fathers, but it is 
in the venality, crime, and igno- 
rance of the people. We say iyno- 
rance, for there is in this country a 
profound ignorance of even the 
system of government under which 
we have been living. Not two in 
ten of the population have any just 
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conception of this matter. A whole 
generation has been trained up in 
ignorance, and educated in lies; 
and this magazine is almost the 
only journal in the country which 
is trying to bring the public mind 
back to those exact fundamental 
principles, which are the only pos- 
sible foundations of stability and 
liberty. In discussing these prin- 
ciples, we can hardly quote a single 
author of our own times. We are 
compelled to fall back upon the 
gieat writers on government of cen- 
turies ago. Itis now going on two 
hundred years since Sidney laid 
down the following proposition : 
“No people can be obliged to suffer 
from their governments what they 
have not delegated to their govern- 
ments the right to do.” And a 
long time before Sidney, England’s 
greatest law-writer, Bracton, said: 
“Tf the king do any injustice, or 
assume powers not granted by the 
people, he ceases to be king, de- 
generates into a tyrant, and be- 
comes the vicegerent of the devil.” 
What « rank and pestilent nest of 
diabolot or devils would this immor- 
tal author pronounce our present 
Congress to be if he had a peep 
into it! But we wish to call par- 
ticular attention to this maxim from 
Sidney: “ Unjust commands are not 
to be obeyed, and no man is law- 
fully obliged to suffer for not obey- 
ing such as are against te funda- 
mental law.” Now read this brave 
and eternal truth in connection 
with the dastard language of the 
emasculated specimen of an execu- 
tive who now sits in the Presiden- 
tial chair, who declared that if a 
Rump, an illegal body, a mob of 
furious and criminal fanatics, or- 
dered him to leave his post, he 
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would go, and surrender his coun- 
try, without a struggle, into the 
embrace of anarchy and despotism ! 
But not only the executive, but the 
majority of our journalists and so- 
called statesmen (alas! only so- 
called) have endorsed this unmanly 
shrinking from the responsibility of 
an oath, and from the service of the 
country. We challenge reference 
to a single eminent author, ancient 
or modern, who has not written in 
the interest of despotism, for coun- 
tenance to such a monstrous con- 
cession to usurpation and tyranny. 
If one executive may be thus driven 
out, all may, and there is an end of 
the government. There is left only 
an irregular, self-controlled oligar- 
chy, which would very properly be 
called “ vicegerents of the devil” by 
the greatest writers on government of 
three centuries ago. Nay, we may 
go back to the old Hebrew pro- 
phets to find evidence that all such 
legislation is rebellion and sedition, 
for one of them says: “The ruleis 
are rebellious, and the companions 
of thieves.” Who dare say that 
Isaiah was not prophesying of Ben. 
Butler’s Congress? Since the cre- 
ation, the great majority of all 
governments have been rebellions 
against the rights of man. Since 
the election of Lincoln, the Federal 
Government of this country has 
been a rebellion—a rebellion so 
strongly tinctured with African bar- 
barism, that the future historian 
will quote it as the greatest and 
most astonishing relapse from civil- 
ization that the history of the world 
contains. But, alas! what a sad 
figure shall we cut on the page of 
history, where it will be recorded, 
that, while boasting of our liberty, 
and of being the model republic,, 
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&c., we were actually far behind the 
spirit of liberty which was revealed 
by many great writers, even before 
the existence of our continent was 
discovered ! 

On July, 1659, a petition from 
the people of England was read in 
Parliament which actually proposed 
to change the British Government 
into a republic, not unlike the one 
afterwards established by our fa- 
thers. This petition is too long to 
be quoted fully here, but the follow- 
ing extracts from it will give the 
reader a good idea of its spirit and 
design: 

“1. The government of a free 
people ought to be so settled that 
the governors and governed may 
have the same interests in preserv- 
ing the government, and each 
other’s properties and liberties re- 
spectively, that being the only sure 
foundation of a commonwealth’s 
unity, peace, strength and pros- 
perity. 

“2. That there cannot be a union 
of a whole people in the govern- 
ment, where those who shall some- 
times govern be not also some- 
times in the condiion of the 
governed, otherwise the governors 
will not be in a capacity to feel the 
weight of the government, nor the 
governed to enjoy the advantages 
of it; and then it will be the in- 
terest of the major part to destroy 
the government, as much as it will 
be the interest of the minor part to 
preserve it. 

“3. That the sovereign authority 
in every government, of whatever 
kind, ought to be certain in its per- 
petual successions, as descents, and 
without possibility of death or 
failure of his being, beéause the 


whole form of the government is 
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dissolved if that .should happen, 
and the people in the utmost emi- 
nent danger of an absolute tyranny, 
or a war among themselves, or ra- 
pine and confusion; and, therefore, 
where the government is popular, 
the assemblies, in whom reside the 
supreme authority, ought to never 
die or dissolve, though the persons 
be annually changing, neither ought 
they to trust the sovereign care of 
the strength and safety of the peo- 
ple out of their own hands, by al- 
lowing a vacation to themselves, 
lest those that should be trusted be 
in love with such preat authority, 
and aspire to be their masters, or 
else be as an account, and seek the 
dissolution of the Commonwealth to 
avoid it. 

* * * * * 

“4, That the free people of Eng- 
land, in their respective divisions, 
at certain days and places appoint- 
ed, shall forever annually choose 
one-third part to each assembly, to 
enter into their authority, at cer- 
tain days appointed; the same days, 
the authority of a third of each of 
the said assembly to cease, only in 
the laying of the first foundation in 
this Commonwealth’s. Constitution; 
the whole number of both the as- 
semblies to be chosen by the peo- 
ple, respectively, viz.: one-third of 
each assembly to be chosen for one 
year, one-third for two years, and 
one-third for three years. 

“5. That such as shall be chosen, 
having served their appointed time 
in either of the said assemblies of 
Parliament, shall not be capable of 
serving in the same assembly dur- 
ing some convenient interval or va- 
cation.” 

Wow, no one can fail to perceive 
that this remarkable petition, read 
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in Parliament more than two hun- 
dred years ago, plainly foreshadows 
the same republican form of gov- 
_ ernment afterwards settled upon by 
our forefathers. Nor can it be de- 
nied that the knowledge and the 
spirit of liberty was much more 
diffused abroad in England then 
than it appears to be in the United 
States at the present day. It was 
about these days that one king lost 
his head for the charged usurpation 
of powers not a tenth part as 
tyrannous as those claimed to be ex- 
ercised by Congress at the present 
day. About the same time was pub- 
lished a terrible pamphlet entitled 
“Killing No Murder,” from which 
the following extract is taken: 
“And, indeed,” as Augustine 
says, “those societies, where law 
and justice are not, are not com- 
monwealths or kingdoms, but magna 
latrocinia, great confederacies of 
thieves .and robbers; those, there- 
fore, that submit to no law are not 
to be reported in the society of 
mankind, which cannot exist with- 
out a law; therefore, Aristotle 
saith, tyranny is against the law of 
nature—that is, the law of human 
society, in which human nature is 
preserved. For this reason, they 
deny a tyrant to be pariem civita- 
tis, * * And, therefore, a tyrant 
that submits to no law, by which he 
governs himself and others, is no 
magistrate, no citizen, or member 
of any society, but an ulcer and a 
disease that destroys society; and 
if it be rightly considered, a com- 
monwealth, by falling into a ty- 
ranny, absolutely loses that name, 
and is actually another thing: Non 
est civitas quae unis est viri, says So- 
phocles:—That which is one man is 
no city. As the tyrant is no part 
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of the commonwealth, not submit- 
ting to the laws of it, but making 
himself above all law, there is no rea- 
son why he should have the protec- 
tion due to a member of a common- 
wealth, nor any defence from laws 
which he does not acknowledge; 
he is, therefore, in all reason, to be 
reckoned in the number of those 
savage beasts that fall not with 
others into any herd, that have no 
other defence but their own 
strength, making a prey of all that 
are weaker, being a prey to all that 
are stronger than themselves.” 

This work boldly defended as- 
sassination, if necessary, as a just 
means of ridding the world of a 
tyrant. If space allowed, we could 
quote many other renowned writ- 
ings of the-seventeenth century, to 
show that Europe at that time was 
full of mighty thinkers and writers, 
who understood the question of 
government and liberty far better 
than we practice it in this country 
at the present time. 

What would have been the rage 
of these great and just writers, to 
have witnessed such things as are 


at this moment transpiring at 


Washington, where not even a pri- 
vate telegraphic dispatch, nor so 
much as a letter to one’s wife, can 
escape the espionage of such a 
thief and common scoundrel as 
Ben. Butler, acting as the official 
spy of a Congress as infamous as 
himself! Since the beginning of 
the historic period, more than a 
thousand kings have lost their 
heads for acts infinitely less offen- 
sive, and less despotic, than this 
spy system which now prevails un- 
der the direction of Congress. And 
Grant not only indorses all these 
outrageous assaults upon free gov- 
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ernment, but he has descended into 
the lowest sinks and slums of false- 
hood, to help carry them on. To 
vote for Grant is to vote for all the 
abominations of Congress, includ- 
ing the stupendous crime of at- 
tempting to drive a President from 


and negroes. We should like to 
know how such men as Fessenden, 
Grimes and Henderson can vote to 
make a man President who has 
been so deep in the plot to illegelly 
drive his own commander-in-chief, 
as the executive head of the nation, 





his office, because he will not pros- from his Constitutional seat. 
titute it to the service of sedition 
OMENS. 


Willie asked—but I'll not tell, 
More than half a year ago; 
Yet I love to hear so well, 
That I’ve kept ans’ring, almost, no; 
Yet surely so he would not go! 
That would make broken hearts, I know ! 


Cherry trees, they blossom soon— 
Cherries ripen in the sun; 
If we wander at the noon, 
And find two cherries grown as one, 
And red ere others have begun— 
A maiden’s heart must sure be won. 


Clamb’ring rose-tree o’er the door, 
Ladened down with crimson bloom; 
If this year it bear no more 
Than two white buds, they coming soon, 
Nor ruby flowers dot emerald gloom— 
Then to say no there'll scarce be room. 


Tilting on the cedar-tree, 
If the mocking-bird will bring 
On Valentine's, and show to me 
His mate, and with her feed and sing, 
And flit around on happy wing— 
Our bridal bells, they soon shall ring, 


Chirping in the morning sun, 
The bird a loving mate did feed ! 
Omens answercd, one by one! 
*T'was so sweet to hear him plead, 
** The human heart hath much more need— 
Say yes, my love”—*< 0, yes, indeed |” 


Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF ROMAGNA—DON 
MICHELE AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 


Faenza is a city of Romagna, 
whose towers rise, at a little dis- 
tance from the Adriatic sea, in a 
fertile and smiling plain. To the 
north shines the redish light that 
indicates the vicinity of the sea; to 
the south are the majestic summits 
of the Appenines, whose sides are 
blooming with groves of pine and 
orange trees; the fertile valley of 
Lamona occupies almost all the 
space lying between the city and 
the mountains; the limpid and 
crystal waters of the Amone runs 
through the whole extent of the 


valley, and, passing by the walls of 


Faenza, loses itself in the sands of 
the sea. The fort or castle of Ber- 
zighelli commands all the valley, 
and is, we might almost say, the 
key to it. 

When Astorre’s ancestors found- 
ed one of those dynasties, too 
wegk to last long, and too much 
the offspring of fear to be loved, 


the castle and the valley both be- 
longed to the lords of the city. The 
valley bordered immediately on the 
Florentine territory, and that re- 
public always endeavored to be on 
friendly terms with the lords of the 
valley. 

In 1488, Galeotto Manfredi died 
the victim of conjugal jealousy. 
Girolamo Riario, lord of Forli, pre- 
ceded him no less tragically to the 
tomb. To these deaths succeeded, 
as usual, political revolutions. 
Through the fortunes of war 
Dionigi di Naldo became master of 
the castle of Berzighelli, and all the 
valley of Lamona was taken from 
Faenza. The Florentines and Ve- 
netians assumed and disputed the 
guardianship of the child Astorre. 
The Venetians preserved Faenza to 
Astorre from the usurpation of his 
natural brother, Ottaviano Man- 
fredi; and, as Dionigi di Naldo sus- 
tained Ottaviano, they entered the 
valley of Lamona, and chased Di- 
onigi out of it, so that it again be- 
came a part of Faenza; but Dionigi, 
with his mind always fixed on his 
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castle, became a captain di ventura, 
ruining first one, then another 
castle of Italy, in the service of 
whoever would pay him best. With- 
out any other than a pecuniary in- 
terest in the matter, he took Libra- 
fatta, ruined Cascino and Vico, ran 


over Tuscany, and sometimes ap- 


proached Berzighelli, where he was 
always beaten off by the Venetian 
captain. To the misfortune of Italy, 
there existed in those days fortified 
places called castles. Every city 
had one, in which the flower of the 
army was enclosed, in case of at- 
tack; therefore, it often happened 
that taking the city was nothing, if 
the garrison in the castle only held 
out, and sometimes one banner was 
waving on the castle, and another 
over the city, though the distance 
between them was very small. 
Besides the castles belonging to 
the cities, were others in the open 
country, and in places the most 
wild and woody; on the tops of high 
rocks were built strong walls and 
towers, with the lamentable design 
of commanding the plain beneath— 
of intimidating the neighboring 
cites—of braving the laws, and 
of committing slaughter and ra- 
pine, while those were laughed to 
scorn who dared to approach the 
steep precipices to seek satisfaction. 
Thus the proud barons of an age 
still barbarous, enjoyed themselves 
in their secluded habitations, which 
the eagles could scarcely reach. 
There they exercised, according to 
their inclinations, a tyrannical and 
atrocious power, without curb or 
limit. From these nests of iniquity 
they exercised also a lively influence 
on the peace or war of the States, 
taking part in the dissensions of 
princely families, and continually 


exciting internal discord and bloody 
revolutions. The barons extinct, 
the times, the modes and the wea- 
pons of warfare changed, the cas- 
tles, amidst falling walls and ruins, 
presented a different appearance. 
But the nature of man was not 
changed. The advantage, the ne- 
cessity of these fortified places, was 
felt more than ever; coarse barbari- 
ty had ceased, to give place to a 
superfine barbarity. Vico, Libra- 
fatta, Caprona were repaired, and 
the Florentines rebuilt Verrucola. 

When the government of Faenza 
was assumed by Astorre, the val- 
ley of Lamona fell again into the 
hands of Dionigi di Naldo, and not 
only this, but this captain di ventura 
had entered the service of Cesar 
Borgia, who was, consequently, in 
reality master of the valley and 
the castle. The Doge and Senators 
of Venice bit their lips with vexa- 
tion, and the Gonfaloniere and 
Prior of Faenza opened their eyes 
wide with amazement at the state 
of things. 

If any of our readers, traveling 
among the ruins of other times, 
stops to rest his tired limbs on 
those heaps of stone, he will sigh 
over the human species, that it 
could count among its members 
these captains di ventura, who 
stamped with infamy the name of 
man, of Italian, and of citizen! 

The captains di ventura were, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, what the Swiss are in our days, 
who, swarming from their own 
country, with a shameful indiffer- 
ence to conscience, hire themselves 
out in bands to whomsoever will 
pay them most. The captains di 
ventura were at first foreigners, who, 
collecting small companies, offered 
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their services to one republic and 
another, and in the same year might 
be seen fighting on opposite sides, as 
it appeared best for their interests. 
If, owing to some of these com- 
panies di ventura, military tactics as- 
sumed a new brilliancy, we are still 
exempt from obligation, as, while 
they disciplined the soldier, they 
dishonored the name, and if they 
gave regular battle, they gave un- 
just ones. 

The rage of fighting took posses- 
sion of Italy in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This desire debased the 
mind, and asked no counsel of the 
heart. The men were eager for bat- 
tle, but without regarding against 
whom they were to fight. Arms in 
their hands produced the same ef- 
fect as the knife in the hand of an 
inexpert surgeon, which, instead of 
curing @ wound, opens another, in- 
curable. 

Gathering together in a company, 
di ventura was a good way to make 
money, both for captain and soldier. 
This custom was not disagreeable 
to some of the lords of small cities, 
whose turbid spirits could find no 
enjoyment in domestic peace, but 
whose limited means prevented them 
from indulging the desire for war 
which boiled in their veins; for this 
reason, the Baglioni di Perugia, the 
Vitelli, the Fracassa, the Colona, 
the Dionigi, and, in short, whoever 
found quiet burdensome, became a 
captain. di condotta, or leader, to 
dispel the quiet of others. 

Some few flew the common temp- 
tation, taking counsel of their 
heart and duty; some others were 
drawn in by circumstances. The 
Duke of Valentino, himself a cap- 
tain di condotta, enlisted many other 
captains, and the little river that in 
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its course receives the waters of 
many others, becomes an impetuous 
current. Already he had secured, 
under his command, Dionigi, some 
Spaniards, don Ugo, Boliva di Di- 
onige and d’Allegre. The last, who 
made himself famous afterwards in 


the war of Naples, was, as we have 


seen, not well pleased with the 
Duke, and he, perceiving it, felt the 
necessity of providing himself with 
commanders more tractable. Me- 
ditating on the subject of his pro- 
jects, he found that Venice was too 
strong, and Faenza too sound to 
think of yet. Firm in his designs 
against Romagna, he thought he 
could take two birds with one stone 
by enlisting some small lords of 
Romagna as his allies, with them 
destroy the rest, and then after- 
wards destroy them by force and 
treachery, and this he did. The 
thing, of course, could not succeed 
with the Manfredi adored in Fa- 
enza, the Riarii of Forli, and, we 
may add, the Este in Ferrara; but 
the other lords of Romagna were 
far from firm in their seats—hated, 
little feared, and the greater part of 
them captains di ventura. He 
thought then of the Vitelli One 
of them had been unjustly executed 
in Faenza on suspicion of treachery 
at the siege of Pisa; the soldiers 
formerly at his command had been 
dismissed; Vitellozzo had placed 
himself at the head of them, and 
the Duke had no doubt that he 
would enlist with pleasure under 
his banners, where he might in- 
dulge the hope of future vengeance 
on the executioners of his brother. 
He thought of the Orsini; they 
were the friends of France, and 
France and the Duke of Valentino 
were synonymous. Giampabolo 
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Baglioni, weakened in body and 
scul by indulgence in infamous and 
incestuous amours, was sure to be 
his ally. Such was the state of the 
Duke’s afiairs, while Astorre and 
Omar rapidly rode towards Faenza. 
Astorre, with his heart locked, si- 
lent, melancholy, had proceeded a 
good distance on the rcad with no 
other thought than of Clarice. He 
compared the joy he felt that morn- 
ing, in which, on the same horse, 
followed by the same attendant, he 
was on his way to meet Clarice, to 
the pain he now suffered in leav- 
ing her. Political affairs were the 
same, inasmuch as the same enemy 
threatened the common felicity, but 
otherwise had changed their aspect, 
as then, he was returning from a 
meeting of allies, while now he was 
going to repair the evil done by the 
vacillating faith of his false friends, 
and for this he was leaving the one 
most dear to him on earth, but the 
necessity was urgent. 

The projects of Borgia were 
known; his assistance from Faenza 
was known, almost known, his un- 
derstanding with the Vitelli and 
Orsini. Some troops had been seen 
in the valley of Lamona. It was 
necessary to increase the munitions 
of Faenzaimmediately, tostrengthen 
the union with the Venetians, and 
to reproach Orsini and Vitelli for 
their conduct. This had been writ- 
ten Astorre from Faenza, and of 
this he was thinking along the way. 

But let us return to that despe- 
rado, don Michele, whom we have 
seen fly, almost miraculously, from 
the bottom of his prison. He pro- 
ceeded the distance of two miles, 
out of breath, suffering, and cover- 
ed with sweat. Though he waa al- 
most certain that at the moment no 


one was following him, yet his fear 
was so intense, that, while he re- 
flected it would be better not to be 
seen, but rather to stop and take 
breath a moment, he ran harder 
than ever without daring to turn a 
look behind. But, being forced at 
last to consult the state of his legs, 
he found them weak, tired, lazy, and 
he would willingly have bartered 
them away had an opportunity of- 
fered. He had taken a direction 
south from the city towards the 
mountains, and had followed a nar- 
row path along the margin of a 
ditch; it was almost entirely chok- 
ed up with ferns and rushes, which 
made it exceedingly difficult to 
travel. Don Michele, being without 
a hat, felt his hair, every now and 
then, caught in the long stems of 
fennel, but he continued to run, as 
he would have left all his hair be- 
hind him rather than run the risk 
of losing his head. But exhausted 
nature compelled him to the rest he 
fancied so full of peril. Don Mi- 
chele, after running three mi!es from 
the city, fell fainting to the ground. 
The place was lonely, dark and dis- 
agreeable; and when don Michele, 
after a long swoon, opened his eyes, 
he was at first glad to find it so; 
but a new difficulty disturbed him, 
and this was the spasm that racked 
his wounded arm. The dressing, 
the hope of salvation, the joy of | 
having escaped lulled the pain fora 
time, but the flight, the heated 
blood, had increased the inflamma- 
tion of the wound; in short, the fe- 
ver returned in full force, and when 
poor don Michele (if we may call 
him so through compassion) tried 
to rise and proceed on his way, his 
legs absolutely refused to obey, and 
no sooner was he on his feet than a 
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vertigo threw him to the ground; 
then a discouragement, an oppres- 
sion assailed him more heavy than 
’ any he had experienced in the pri- 
son; he regarded with inexpressible 
terror the wild nature around him, 
the same that a few moments before 
seemed so desirable. His body was 
wretched through the fever and the 
wound, and his long fasting, and 
his soul, full of the anguish of re- 
morse, seemed to say to him: “See, 
don Michele, the justice of God 
dooms you to die; you will die of 
hunger and of pain on the public 
way; you have flown from the gal- 
lows that your death might be more 
horrible, more tormenting, more 
prolonged.” “Oh! God”—that black 
soul dared to turn to God—“I swear” 
—and here he stopped, as he 
thought of the vows of blood he 
had made and fulfilled. The spec- 
tre of his own brother, pierced by 
him, by him who became a priest, 
“on purpose, to accomplish more 
casily the crime after long years of 
infamous premeditation, appear- 
ed before him in that solitary place 
with his bosom stained with blood. 
Don Michele closed his eyes, but 
he continued to see, and to see 
more cruelly—the feast in the 
church, he, dressed in his priestly 
garments, the brother that em- 
braces him, and dies; then he heard 
@ voice cry: 

“There is no pardon—there is no 
pardon !” 

“God!” exclaimed the miserable 
man. 

But that omnipotent, beneficent 
Father forgets offences, and pardons 
generously when a sincere peni- 
tence fills the heart of the sinner, 
and rises to the Throne of Grace. 

In his anguish, don Michele de- 
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luded himself; he was not penitent; 
he did not recognize in his suffer- 
ings the judgment of God, but he 
wished God to believe it, that he 
might cease to punish; he confess- 
ed himself criminal, hoping that the 
confession would help him, and that 
the Eternal cou'd be deceived, like 
men. He was not frighteued at the 
recollection of the crimes he had 
committed; he was only alarmed at 
the torture that seemed approach- 
ing. Even in his torments, he me- 
ditated vengeance against Astorre, 
against Clarice, against e.erybody 
who was manifestly his enemy, and 
he longed for life to carry it out. 
Looking round with terror, he could 
perceive no trace of human foot- 
steps; the ground was marshy, in 
consequence of the overflowing of 
a small stream, near by, and a nox- 
ious vapor exhaled from the ground. 
Who, then, would ever come there ? 
thought don Michele. A feverish 
thirst took possession of him; water 
was at a little distance, bu: it was 
muddy, slimy, and disgusting. Don 
Michele drew himself, on ali-fours, 
along the ground, like a reptile 
crawling through the bushes; he 
reached the river, and, like a beast, 
drank of that turbid water; how- 
ever, he felt better for it, and dash- 
ed his arm, so the pain was less 
violent for a moment, and don Mi- 
chele began to hope again. Hun- 
ger now attacked him, but, as if 
destiny were to provide for this 
also, don Michele hit something 
with his other arm; it was a piece 
of bread, dry, hard, and black as 
soot, thrown there, heaven knows 
when, by some shepherd, but with 
this the famished man eagerly broke 
his fast. His heart, however, was 
not softened by that new and un- 
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looked-for succor; but he said, with 
Joy: 

“Thanks, O, Satan!—I thank 
thee, and will bs thine forever.” 

An instant after, he heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs; his heart 
throbbed between hope and fear. 
A man on a mule was coming slow- 
ly towards him. Don Michele jump- 
ed up; his first idea was that he 
had come to arrest him, and that 
he would throw himself in the wa- 
ter, but, after a moment’s inspec- 
tion, he perceived his fear had been 
too precipitate, as the man bore the 
appearance of a simple country- 
man; so don Michele threw himself 
down again, and began to groan 
horribly,. imploring assistance. 

His mournful voice struck the 
ears of the good man, who was on 
his way home with two bushels of 
flour. He stopped his animal to 
listen again for the sounds, and 
again they came, louder than be- 
fore. 

As the evening was advancing, 
and as that place did not enjoy the 
best reputation for security from 
spectres and frights, he repented 
having taken that path, and, turn- 
ing his mule, he seemed disposed 
to return to the high road. Then 
don Michele (who had kept his eye 
fixed on the countryman) was cer- 
tain that he had no cause to fear 
the stranger, and, collecting all the 
strength he could command, he 
cried: 

“ Assist a poor Christian, wound- 
ed and dying—a poor Christian !” 

The countryman stopped again, 
keeping his back, however, in the 
direction of the sounds, he thought: 

“This is a voice! But is it a hu- 
man voice? Uh! sometimes the 
devil plays strange pranks to en- 


snare people, he is such a rogue! 
I remember”—and he was going on 
to recall to his memory what he 
knew on the subject of the devil’s 
games. 

But don Michele, almost as if he 
had divined his thoughts, cried 
again: 

“ A poor Christian !” 

This mighty word entered at 
length the ears of the countryman, 
who suspended the course of his 
meditations. 

“Christian!—oh! the thing is 
different; I do not believe the devil 
would be permitted to give himslf 
out as a Christian; if, then, it is not 
the devil, it is a man—then consci- 
ence teaches.” 

Don Michele, who was really suf- 
fering, hazarded another “oh!” more 
deep and terrible than any that 
ever before sounded through that 
valley. 

“Ah!” said the countryman, turn- 
ing his mule, “we must be merci- 
ful,” and, with two jumps, he reach- 
ed the place where don Michele was 
lying. No sooner did the poor 
countryman see the long, black 
gown, covered with the mysterious 
signs of heaven, than he thought— 
“the affair is an ugly one !—between 
the devil and the ——. Oh! poor 
me, if I could only fly; but if I es- 
cape, this person, with an impreca- 
tion, will cause something unlucky 
to befall me, my mule and my flour. 
Oh! curse the furies, that I should 
have taken this path !” 

“Oh! monsignore. Holy Virgin! 
how came you here, illustrissimo ?” 

The rogue kept a long time per- 
fectly quiet, feigning not to be 
aware of the presence of any one; 
then, as if his senses had returned 
suddenly, he said, in a weak voice: 
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“My brother, would you be wil- 
ling to assist me? I am hurt.” 

“Certainly. Oh! charity must 
be shown even to rogues, and how 
much more to a person of your quali- 
ty.” The good man did not know 
that don Michele came under the 
first category. “Get up here, my 
poor fellow, you are hurt, and we 
will soon be in the city.” 

“In the city?” Ah! the affair 
was serious; what pretext could he 
make, what excuse find ? 

“But what do I see, illustris- 
simo? Your lordship is hurt, but 
your wound is dressed. Oh! how 
is this ?” 

The embroglio was increasing. 

“Enough, you can tell me after- 
wards, poor fellow, how you suffer. 
Courage; I will help you; mount 
my mule; from here to the city is 
not more than three miles.” 

Don Michele thought he had run 
ten miles at least. 

** Fratello !” he answered, “ heaven 
reward you for the charity you 
show me, but I do not wish you on 
my account to take so much trou- 
ble; for the present carry me to 
your own house, and then—” 

“What do you say? You will 
go to my cottage? What conde- 
scension; but it is too far.” 

~ Besides,” said don Michele, with 
a hypocritical voice, “to Forli I do 
not wish to go; my Christian chari- 
ty, my patience, would abandon me. 
Dear brother, in that city is my 
most bitter enemy—the one who 
has attempted to assassinate me.” 

“Holy Virgin! your lordship is 
right.” 

“If you only knew, good man,” 
added don Michele, who was seated 
on the sacks of flour; “if you only 
knew the atrocious story.” 
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“TI believe you, my friend.” 

“And if my enemy knew that I 
still live ——” 

“ But, then, who has dressed your 
arm? Oh! what a fool I am!—you 
did it yourself, certainly. I per- 
ceive that monsignore is a great 
magician.” 

“Since you know me, it is enough; 
but if my enemy, who is the power- 
ful Duke of Valentino ——” 

“ Misercordia! that accursed vil- 
lain!” 

“Tf I should be seen on the high 
road, woe to me and you, poor 
man.” 

“To me? God reward you for 
the advice, but, fear not, I will con- 
duct you to my house; of the p.blic 
road we shall not see a crumb.” 

“ Estamus fuera!” said don Mi- 
chele. 

“ Monsignore, less Armenian, I 
pray you; I know who you are.” 

“But he does not know ail,” said 
don Michele to himself. 

“God bless you. Come, come, I 
will do whatever you wish.” 

It was already night, when don 
Michele, on the sacks of flour, again 
saved from death, entered the cot- 
tage of the mountaineer, on the 
road to Faenza. 





CHAPTER XV. 


DON MICHELE TAKES LEAVE OF THE 
MOUNTAINEER—CENCIO AND ASTORRE. 


It is a proverb that cats never die 
from a fall. Could it not also be 


said of wicked men? I believe it 
might. Any one else but Don Mi- 
chele would have died in conse- 
quence of the inconvenience and 
pain suffered in the countryman’s 
cottage; but no; scarcely was he 
laid on the hard bed placed at his 
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service, when he fell into a sound 
sleep, from which he did not awake 
until the dawn of the next day. He 
did not fail to ask immediately for 
something to eat, although the 
night before he had made a plenti- 
ful supper of fish, eggs and milk. 
The countryman hastened to wait 
upon his guest, who, half cured, was 
sitting on a seat composed of half 
a worm-eaten door, off its hinges no 
one knows how many years, sup- 
ported partly by an empty barrel 
and partly by a pile of broken 
bricks. This seat, placed opposite 
a window without glasses, com- 
manded a view of the road to 
Faenza. The countryman opposite 
don Michele, in the same room, was 
assisting a girl of about fourteen 
years of age to make bread. Every 
now and then the good man left his 
work to address some remark to 
his guest. After a pause unusually 
long, he said : 

“Ah! monsignore, if I had not 
lost my wife I should not be obliged 
to make bread. Then that duke is 
your enemy? Excuse me if I am 
too bold, but if you—” 

“What do you want, eh!” 

‘Excuse me, veh! with one little 
word. If I were you, I would turn 
him into stone. Oh! how many 
would come to see it; and what an 
honor it would be for you!” 

“TI believe you; but since you 
are already so wise, I will hide no- 
thing from you.” 

“ You are laughing at me!” 

“You see, all the learned depend 
upon the moon for their know- 
ledge.” 

“Oh! then the moon must enter 
into all wisdom?” 

“Our brain rises and falls accord- 
ing to the phases of the moon. All 


have to do with the moon—princes, 
emperors and kings.” 

“Like the plants, eh! for exam- 
ple, the radishes, the cabbages and 
the pumpkins ?” 

“Exactly ; precisely so.” 

* Then, when we ask a favor ?” 

“You must first consult the 
moon, to ascertain whether it is 
favorable or otherwise.” 

‘And how are we to know?” 

“My son, that is the difficult 
point.” 

“Now I understand why so many 
affairs in the world go wrong ; it is 
all on account of not knowing how 
to consult the moon?” 

So it is.” 

* And the duke; what kind of a 
moon has he?” 

“A very fortunate one, my son ; 
so fortunate, that I renounce for- 
ever every project of revenge against 
him, and also think of abandoning 
this dress. How far is it from here 
to Faenza?” 

“It is—wait. Come here to 
this window. Do you see that 
apple tree? There to the left of 
that—” 

“T can see nothing.” 

“Tf you do not know an apple 
tree, wait a little. ‘Those horsemen, 
do you see them ?” 

Let every one judge of the terror 
of don Michele. Those horsemen 
were no one else than Astorre Man- 
fredi and Omar, the Moor. 

“Oh what! Where have you 
gone?” said the countryman, seeing 
thai don Michele was no longer at 
the window. 

“T have seen—enough. How far 
is it from that point to Faenza ?” 

“He is as pale as death. What 
a cowardly magician! Five miles. 
Tlen you saw those two?” 
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“How many times must I repeat 
it?” 

“Have patience. I want every 
one to see them—that is, one of the 
two; the light one, the beautiful 
one, isour prince. An angel, really 
an angel, bless him! May God 
preserve him a thousand years. I 
wonder if he intends to stop here? 
Sometimes he is curious. If he sees 
a cottage, he will enter and display 
his benevolence to the poor in- 
habitants. Capita! he is coming 
straight here! Here, he turns the 
bridle; quick, Marianna. Caterina, 
go down, open the door. Alas! he 
is going away. One can see he is 
in great haste.” 

During the above brief dialogue, 
the situation of don Michele may be 
imagined. Well was it for him that 
the countryman did not see him ; 
for, stupid as he was, it would cer- 
tainly have aroused his suspicions. 

Don Michele said hurriedly— 
“Listen; if you wish to do me a 
great service go to the city. Money 
I have none; it was taken from me, 
but here are two rings; you will sell 
them.” One of these rings was the 
one the duke had mockingly sent 
to Astorre, and don Michele had 
honestly kept it; the other was the 
one given him by the landlord at 
Fano. 

“ Sell them, monsignore! I have 
never sold such things; I should 
not like to be suspected; you under- 
stand ?” 

“Oh! have you no friends—some 
one who would take them?” 

“Yes, yes; I had forgotten. I 
know a Jew; he is a dog, veh/ I 
took him a few little goods belong- 
ing to my wife to give her a good 

funeral. He only gave me eight 
ducats. He has no conscience.” 
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“No matter; go to him imme- 
diately; take also this little chain, 
but make haste.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Buy me a gentleman’s dress, a 
good sword and a horse.” 

** A horse also?” 

“ Yes, and the rest is for you.” 

“But the ducats will be short.” 

‘Not at all. Above all, silence. 
Jews are a little curious. If he ask 
any questions, tell him the gentle- 
man for whom you act will make 
him a call.” 

“ Then you are going to Faenza?” 

“Yes; I wish to throw myself 
into the arms of young Astorre 
Manfredi.” 

“You do well;” and here the 
good man washed his hands and 
started for the city.- 

“Astorre, then, is no longer in 
Forli! Curses on this man. If I 
could fly to the duke, what a splen- 
did stroke! Whatascene! What 
can have drawn the wolf out of his 
den? How is it Astorre leaves 
Forli so soon? This is what I 
burn to know. And the duke, who 
knows how many feet under ground 
he believes don Michele to be? 
What a face he will make when he 
sees me safe and sound; and when 
I say to him: ‘Duke, now is the 
time, men and money, and above 
all, no more disguises.’ But the 
duke, does he merit my advice 
after his infamous conduct in leav- 
ing me in that devil’s court, and 
going away himself, where the odor 
of don Michele roasting could not 
reach his delicate organs of smell ? 
Borgia! Borgia! you do not de- 
serve it; but the trouble is, there 
are plenty of don Micheles,. and 
only one Cesar Borgia!” 

With these and other considera- 
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tions and projects, he beguiled the 
tediousness of the time until the 
countryman should return. In fact, 
the sun was yet high when he heard 
some one singing the little song— 


‘*La notte e bruna ; su presto Ninetta.” 


“Tt is my father,” said one of the 
girls, rising to open the door. Don 
Michele also jumped from his seat, 
and going to the window saw the 
countryman approaching on a mule, 
well caparisoned, that seemed impa- 
tient of his moderate gait. The 
countryman in two bounds was in 
the house, while the mule fed on a 
little hay in the kitchen garden. 

“Oh! my lord!” he said, wiping 
the sweat from his face; “I could 
not go quicker.” 

“You have flown.” 

“And to enter, I was obliged to 
push and thrust. It was a game of 
give and take; one to me, and I 
two to the others.” 

“What! is it a feast day in Fa- 
enza?” 

* Not exactly, but almost, veh / All 
the people were out of the city, and 
crowding round the gates to see 
their beloved prince enter. What 
cheering! what clapping of hands! 
and he replied courteously to all ; 
continually raising his plumed hat ; 
but finally he was obliged to keep 
his hat altogether in his hand, the 
better to return the festive salutes. 
What a dear man! But, however, 
all are sorry to see him so melan- 
choly. Though he tried to hide it, 
it was too visible; he knows not 
how to feign. There was not one 


who did not say, ‘how pale he is!’ 
Some said he must be in love; 
others that he was sick; while a 
few guessed the true reason.” 

“ And that is?” 
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“That dog of a Borgia is about 
to make war upon him.” 

“Then your lord is subject to 
fear ?” 

“The devil! Lives there-any one 
to say of him a thing so gross? He 
fear whom? Borgia? It would be 
the same as if the archangel, Saint 
Michael, feared the devil!” 

“ But then ?” 

“Why, it troubles him to see his 
loved city exposed to the horrors of 
awar. He loves his city as a hus- 
band loves his wife, and is loved by 
it in return. Let him come; let 
him come, this lord duke, and break 
bis horns against the walls of: Fa- 
enza.” 

“ Are the articles bought?” said 
don Michele, wishing to change the 
subject. 

“Oh! , excuse me, for charity. 


. Yes, my lord, all that you ordered. 


Excuse me, I had forgotten to tell 
you. But when I speak of the lord 
Manfredi, I would even forget the 
soup before me. I saw him when 
he was a little boy, and now he is a 
beautiful cavalier.” 

* Let us descend and examine the 
articles you have bought.” 

“ Here is the sword ; there is no 
better. How much do you think 
the sword cutler asked me?” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said 
don Michele, examining the sword. 
**T know the manufactory, and that’s 
enough. But thatisa mule; why 
did you not buy a horse?” 

“T was told it was more proper 
for a man of mature aze, a cavalier 
like monsignore, and a person of 
your character.” 

“Hush! hush! I wish no com- 
pliments. Give me something to 
drink. I wish to go this instant. 
Come here, assist me ;” and taking 
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off his astrologer’s dress and hat, 
he donned the new clothes, drank, 
and approached his mule. 

“Monsignore, here is your gown, 
and here are fifteen ducats left.” 

“Take it all for yourself.” 

The mountaineer ran to hold the 
stirrups, but don Michele was al- 
ready on the mule and on his way. 
The countryman and his daughter 
went up stairs to see their guest 
make a display with his handsome 
mule. 

“Oh! oh! monsignore, you are 
taking the opposite way; that is 
not the road, monsignore ; monsig- 
nore!” 

“Thanks for the advice,” mock- 
ingly answered don Michele. 
“Thanks, good man. When you 
return to Faenza, go to your lord 
Manfredi.” 

The mountaineer stood with his 
mouth wide open. 

“Carry him that gown, and tell 
him if he has not the head of the 
wolf, he can at least take his skin ;” 
and bursting into a loud laugh, he 
turned away at a gallop. 

“Oh, miserable creature,” said 
the mountaineer, “what have I 
done? Been tricked by a scoun- 
drel, who rails at Manfredi. And 
the money! it will stain my soul. 
Who can he be? I will run im- 
mediately to father Pietro ; this 
money. Oh, the devil’s flour all 
turns to bran!” 

In the meantime, as we have 
heard from the mountaineer, As- 
torre was in Faenza. He had 
received the benedictions of the 
citizens, and their cries of welcome 
made the hot tears start from his 
eyes. He believed such love un- 
merited. Ah! why was he not able 
with one blow to ensure the happi- 
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ness of those who reposed their 
confidence in him? Alas! could he 
conquer the indolence of the times, 
or stop the inexorable hands of 
destiny? He could not, but he 
would try. 

The plots of the duke were rapidly 
developing. On that very morning 
d’Allegre had traversed in silence 
the whole valley of Lamona, not 
showing hostilities, but giving good 
cause of alarm. There were also 
under his command some volunteer 
troops, which had taken the road to 
Berzighelli. It was known that 
Bolivo di Dionigi was moving oppo- 
site d’Allegre, and that many other 
bodies of troops were collecting at 
different important points in Ro- 
magna. They had established posts 
about Rimini and Ravenna, and in 
the vicinity of Bologna. Astorre 
did not believe hostilities so near, 
not being able to comprehend how 
a man on the eve of undertaking a 
war should engage in an attempt at 
rape ; but the facts spoke plainly 
enough to dispel all doubt. The 
city must be ready for the worst ; 
the orders were given and obeyed 
promptly and faithfully ; the can- 
non were drawn from the old maga- 
zines, and the suburbs and walls 
garrisoned. Every citizen who had 
the means must hold himself in 
readiness, with servants, horse, vic- 
tuals and money. The taxes were 
increased, not by command of the 
Prince, but on motion of the citi- 
zens themselves. Many of the ple- 
beian women ran with their jewels 
to the magistrate, ready to give 
them for the public good. But at 
present the city was not in such 
extremity ; these offers were, how- 
ever, a good prelude to the future. 
The enthusiasm of the young men 
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was carried to the highest pitch. 
Already in the squares were seen 
groups of nobles and citizens exer- 
cising with their horses. On the 
morning after the arrival of the 
Prince, there were over a hundred 
of them at the door of the palace 
asking to enroll themselves among 
its guard. The banner embroidered 
by Clarice had been raised on the 
palace, and waved majestically from 
its tower. Vigilance was redoubled, 
and orders given that no stranger 
should be allowed to enter the 
gates. The quantity of flour, grain 
and corn in the magazines was as- 
certained, and much more pur- 
chased from some Venetians, who 
were collecting it on the continent, 
besides all that could be obtained 
from the valiey of Lamona and 
neighboring places. Contracts were 
made for quick consignments of 
powder, which was unly to be pro- 
cured at a very dear rate. A little 
later, the Florentine Republic found 
it a great scarcity. Provision was 
made for the reception of saltpetre 
and sulphur, and a double ditch 
was dug round the city. 

In the country it was ordered 
that all the trees be cut down for a 
space of five miles, in order to 
render the winter more severe, as 
well as to take from the enemy the 
means of ambuscade, and so at 
the same time, the city was provided 
with solid fuel. Every day there 
entered the gates cattle, large and 
small, oil, wine, grain and victuals, 
arms, powder, sulphur, saltpetre, 
leather and cloth. 

The number of countrymen that 
established themselves in the city 
exceeded the soldiers; in conse- 
quence of which, new companies 
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were formed, the people themselves 
furnishing the food, and the rich 
giving cloths and money. Internal 
affairs thus regulated, the next step 
was to renew outside friendships 
and break all worn out ties. One 
need not despair, though friends be 
few ; if they are only firm, they are 
preferable to many undecided and 
wavering ones. Messengers and 
letters were sent out. Alas! if As- 
torre’ were consoled at observing 
the spirit of the Faentini, he was 
not by the return of his messengers, 
or the responses to his letters. Bor- 
gia, under the protection of France, 
seemed to have infused a universal 
fear ; and the Italian States, with 
an unpardonable egotism, thought 
only of their own personal security, 
not perceiving that the misfortune 
of one was the misfortune of 
another, and that in assisting one, 
they assisted the common cause. 
Some were already Borgia’s friends. 
Some, too much troubled themselves 
to be able to decide on energetic 
measures, remained inert. Among 
these was Bentivoglio, an old ego- 
tist, who did not merit Astorre for 
a nephew; he, ready to buy with 
gold his own independence, replied 
in cold, useless, foolish words. 

Then came the republics of Flo- 
rence and Venice. But Florence, 
under the Medici, who were for her 
the fire under ashes, was no longer 
the seat of strong and loyal men, 
and was already inclining to disas- 
ter, and engulfed to the eyes in 
fruitless designs against Pisa, and 
thinking to acquire rather than to 
retain, she did not wish to fall out 
with the Duke backed by France. 

Venice! she had not yet with- 
drawn from Faenza her ancient pro- 
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tection, but eight days had passed 
since he had sent her a message, 
and no reply had yet reached him. 

“What does it mean?” thought 
Astorre, pacing up and down with 
his arms folded on his breast. 
“What does it mean? The magni- 
ficent Senate thinks, perhaps, of re- 
calling her protection from this 
city! Perhaps she fears the Duke! 
Oh, this is impossible! Perhaps 
France! Certainly France protects 
this bloody man loaded with crimes, 
but would she go to the excess of 
considering the enemies of the Duke 
her enemies? It would not be the 
first time that France had dishonor- 
ed herself to accomplish the ruin of 
Italy. Well, whatever the cause, 
the delay is certain. Perhaps the 
Senate is ashamed to show herself 
the protector of such a simple, small 
city as Faenza. Oh! why am I its 
head? Why am I not rather an 
humble citizen? What a sad herit- 
age was mine! But what right has 
man to wish to be happy? Does 
there exist such a compact between 
him and his Maker? No; then 
every man carries his burden in life, 
and he cannot lay it down except 
on the steps of the tomb. Support 
thine own burden, nor wish to 
change with any, for thou wilt then 
find thine own the heavier. But 
man has no faith and is unhappy— 
through whose fault? Through his 
own. Itis true, however, that the 
burden sometimes arrives at a weight 
when the Redeemer himself, turn- 
ing to his father, exclaimed : ‘ Jf i 
be possible, let this cup pass from me,’” 

“** Nevertheless, not mine but Thy 
will be done,’” responded a voice be- 
hind a large door, hung with green 
damask. 

* Oencio!” said Astorre. 
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“Yes, monsignore,” replied Cen- 
cio, with dignity, and, wiping the 
sweat from his face, he entered the 
room. “It is Cencio; but, this time, 
not the poor Cencio.” 

So saying, he called Astorre’s at- 
tention to his courier’s dress. It 
was covered with dust, and his 
great boots were armed with spurs. 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“From Rome,” said Cencio, tran- 
quilly, and with such an accent that 
he seemed no longer the mysterious 
Cencio of other times; “from Rome, 
where the fate of Romagna has 
finally been decided.” 

“Ah! speak—speak !” 

“Too soon will speak other voices 
more sonorous than mine,” point- 
ing to a cannon on the wall. “Bor- 
gia wishes to hasten his movements, 
as the protection of France does 
not look quite so clear as he could 
wish, and in Milan there is lezs 
tranquility than he believed. 

“Ts it possible? Then?” 

“Then redouble your efforts, and, 
if we can save our city from this 
imminent peril, oh! who knows but 
that it is saved forever ?” 

** What do you tell me?” 

“Tt is, however, time for acts, not 
words; Venice stands undecided. 
I know all; nothing escapes Cencio 
—-nothing. Sh, must be made to 
resolve. Go you alone.” 

“Oh! Cencio, it is not to Venice 
that Astorre would go, but you well 
know where. I have no mystery 
for you, mysterious man.” 

Cencio then searched in the folds 
of his dress, and drew out a letter; 
he presented it to Astorre, saying: 

“ When the heart is sick, we must 
give it medicine; when it is well, 
reason resumes its empire.” 

That letter was from Clarice, 
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“Oh! who are you, strange man 
—who are you?” cried Astorre, 

Cencio at that moment reassumed 
his mysterious aspect. 

“WhoamI? A man. Perhaps 
I dishonor that sacred name, and, 
therefore, do not merit it. Once me- 
rited, what name can be more dear 
tome? I have no other—other I 
never can have—other I do not 
wish.” 

Then, dropping his eyes, he add- 
ed, pathetically: 

“T am an unhappy man.” 

These words drew the tears from 
Astorre’s eyes, and he embraced 
him cordially, saying: ‘and for the 
good you have done me, how can I 
recompense you ?” 

“The good!” sweetly answered 
Cencio; “it has its recompense in 
itself—its reward in heaven; but if 
happiness is a punishment, who can 
complain? Is there a man without 
sin ?” 

“And the nursing babe that suf- 
fers ?” 

“Oh! must not the sins of the 
fathers be visited upon the chil- 
dren ?” said Cencio, and his physi- 
ognomy, so resigned, bore a tinge 
of the angelic that surprised As- 
torre. It seemed as if he were suf- 
focating with repressed tears. He 
stood some time without a word; 
then he hurriedly said: 

“Let us go, monsignore—let us 
go. Faenzais garrisoned; her ma- 
gistrates are incorruptible; nothing 
has been neglected.” 

“ And you have done the same at 
Forli—you !—you!—while I was 
not there—and you tell me no- 
thing.” 

“ shere will come a time when I 


will tell you. But what does it 
matter?” Here Cencio wiped away 


atear. “Iam also losing courage. — 
Let us go, monsignore |” 

Astorre was astonished at the 
change in Cencio’s manners; that 
mysterious, scabbed and beggar- 
ly man had stood there like one 
accustomed to the language of coun- 
sel; he had arrived in Forli the day 
of his departure; he was presented 
to Caterina, had given orders for 
the protection of the city, and had 
been seconded and obeyed by Ca- 
terina, so Clarice wrote.: But how 
did Caterina know this strange man 
that she confided so much to him?” 

“ Monsignore.” 

“Ah! yes, let us go”—and they 
passed to another apartment. There 
they gave orders for the secret.de- 
parture cf Astorre. They descend- 
ed together, and Cencio, turning to 
Astorre, said: 

“The superb and cowardly Vene- 
tian Senate will not, perhaps, pro- 
mise you the assistance you eed— 
no matter,” and, falling on his knees, 
he exclaimed, fantastically: “ Time 
passes; to sins succeed punishment, 
to punishment sins. We are chil- 
dren of Adam. But if the ire of 
God illumines the scene of punish- 
ment, like a pale, sanguinary moon, 
the clemency of the same God 
irradiates the scene of redemption, 
like a sun of marvellous beauty and 
splendor.” 

He rose; it was already night. 
Astorre was ready; there followed 
him Omar, four nobles, and a mo- 
dest number of attendants; a white 
horse was saddled for Cencio; he 
bounded on its back, and, ap- 
proachin z Astorre, he embraced and 
kissed his hand. 

* And where are you going ?” 

* To Forli.” 
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DEAD UNDER THE ROSES. 





A NOVEL, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* Clive, my beloved.” 

Ruby paused in the slow and 
wearisome walk up the slope, and 
panting for breath, leaned more 
heavily on the strong arm that sup- 
ported her, at the same time lifting 
her eyes, filled with an expression 
which was matchlessly mournful, to 
his pallid, haughty face. 

* What is it, Ruby?” he replied, 
in a voice low and gentle, but de- 
void of passion or tenderness. “Are 
you weary? Shall I carry you? In- 
deed I can do so easily.” 

Aud before she could demur, Mr. 
Maybury had caught her wet, drip- 
ping form in his arms, and was hur- 
rying at a quicker pace towards the 
house. 

Resting her head on his shoulder, 
thus bringing her little lips close to 
his ear, she whispered : 

-  “QOlive, my beloved, I tremble for 

what we both shall suffer through 
the mingled machinations of my 
cousin’s satire, which crouches like 
a frightful dwarf upon the shoulders 
of his ill-nature, and Ion’s jealous 
fears, which yet will breed conten- 
tion in your home. Pardon, O, par- 
don, if through my unconquerable, 


indomitable love, I have brought 
these griefs upon you.” 

Her voice choked as if with rising 
tears, and she was silent. 

Clive paused a moment, and lean- 
ed against the gray trunk of a silver 
beach, as if resting from the weight 
of his burden, but he did not release 
her from his arms, and said in a hur- 
ried, passionate way, as though fol- 
lowing a path which his conscience 


had directed : 


“ Ruby, I would to God this woe 
had never falllen on us—you most 
of all. I would that destiny had 
marked me as one born to labor 
humbiy. A lowly roof and frugal 
board with you, would have blessed 
me with a happy fireside, though 
the chronicles of my joys would 
have been but few. However, it is 
useless to dream over what has past 
—what may never be. Ah! Ruby, 
whatever the acquirements of our 
future years, they can hold nothing 
which can compensate us for the 
losses of our youth. You need not 
fear the satire of your cousin, for 
the altar of your heart shall be in- 
violate. I know you well, my ten- 
der, southern flower. Unbowed by 
stormiest grief, you would die be- 
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neath one breath of shame. But 
we must not aggravate our sorrows 
by contemplating them, but with 
the hands of fate submit the events 
we cannot control. Our lives are 
darkened now by our woes, but they 
may yet rise from the gray gloom, 
and radiant as hope, ‘smile with 
happier hours.’ Yes, this may be, 
Ruby, for I feel that even as the 
rippling brook, when murky with 
the rush of torrents, and rain, runs 
clear again, until it shines a placid 
mirror, reflecting every flower that 
on its border grows, and every 
bough and fringe from the green 
and tasseled trees, so we yet will 
view a future whose radiant vistas 
give us glimpses save of heaven—of 
heaven only.” 

Pressing his lips to her cheek, 

he again commenced his walk to- 
* wards the house. And in the tu- 
mult of their hidden thoughts, nei- 
ther spoke again. 

*Q, thou untamable conscience! 
thou that never flatterest—thou 
that watchest over the human heart 
never to slumber, nor to sleep—it is 
thou that takest from us the pre- 
sent, barrest to us the future, and 
knittest to us the eternal chain that 
binds us to the rock and vulture of 
the past.” 

“Well, upon my word, here they 
come at last,” cried Ethel Zane, ap- 
pearing at the opening of the vesti- 
bule, as Clive strode up the gravel- 
led, serpentine walk with his beau- 
tilul burden. Then, with a little 
shriek which brought her brother 
Richard, Mr. Dana and Ion to the 
doorway: “O, what can have hap- 
pened? Is Ruby hurt—or is she 
dead ?” 

Down the steps at a bound sprang 
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Richard Zane, and caught Ruby to 
his heart. 

“What has happened to my dar- 
ling ?” he asked in a husky voice to 
Clive, lifting his hungry eyes to his 


‘stern, white face. Clive’s voice was 


almost metallic in its ring as he re- 
plied : 

“She is all safe ; she reached too 
far over the side of the almadie, and 
capsized it; but I saved her and 
righted it. And all she needs is 
change of garments, a cup of cura- 
coa, and rest.” 

Richard passed on, without fur- 
ther inquiry, into the house and up 
the marble stairs to Ruby’s room. 
Ethel was beside him, and together 
they applied restoratives to the evi- 
dently insensible sufferer, and were 
overjoyed when she exhibited signs 
of returning consciousness; but 
Ion, with an irrepressible sneer upon 
her lips, had turned again and en- 
tered the parlor. Clive seeing the 
expression of her face, had impetu- 
‘ously followed her. 

Ton,” he said, “come with me 
to my study—I wish to speak with 
you.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Maybury, for 
demurring ; but I think you are 
somewhat in the condition of Miss 
Clare. You need ‘change of gar- 
ments, a cup of curacoa, and 
rest.’ ” 

“ As you will,” he said haughtily, 
“half an hour from now I shall re- 
quest your attendance in that study. 
Remember.” 

And whirling on his heel, he left 
the drawing-room; and as he cross- 
ed the threshold, he ground his 
teeth to hear her say, with admira- 
ble nonchalance, to young Dana, who 
stood near her ; 
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* Quite an adventure ; shall we 
con:inue our game of chess ?” 

_ But as he strode through the hall, 
he said : 

“How can I blame her that she 
smiles not at human frailty, and 
fails to appreciate weakness which 
she has never felt—can never feel ?” 

Contrary to his assurance, he did 
not summon Ion to his study, but 
sat there in his wet clothes, with his 
brow upon his hand, while time 
slipped past until the clock in the 
hall chimed the eleventh hour of the 
night. 

And as the echoes died away, he 
heard Mr. Dana’s voice wishing Ion 
good night at the parlor door. 

“Who dreamt it was so late as 
eleven ?” said Ion, in a cheery, plea- 
sant tone. “Iam ashamed of my- 
self for having detained you so long 
from the society of the ‘sweet res- 
torer.’” 

Perhaps ten minutes passed, in 
which time he heard the echoes of 
- Dana’s retreating footsteps, and the 
closing of the parlor door. Then 
suddenly rising, he left his study, 
and stepping along the hall with a 
quick, emphatic stride, entered the 
parlor—it was vacant. Turning im- 
patiently, he ran up the stairs to 
Ion’s suit of rooms, and rapped 
lightly but firmly at the door; there 
was no recognition of his saluta- 
tion ; he tried the knob, but the 
door was fastened. 

“Ton,” he said softly, “ Ion.” 

But no reply was vouchsafed him, 
and chagrin stamped on his face, 
he passed along the corridor to his 
own suite of rooms. What was his 
surprise upon entering to find Ion 
calmly seated, and toying idly with 
the marriage ring of plain gold 
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which circled her finger like a beau- 
tiful mockery. 

For a moment he was speechless; 
then advancing to her side, he said, 
while a crimson glow leaped to his 
face : 

“T was at your room a moment 
ago.” 

“Twas not in; I awaited your 
summous to your study until eleven, 
but failing to receive notice to attend 
you, I came unbidden—desiring to 
see you.” 

“To see me, Ion?” 

The man’s haggard face fairly 
blazed for joy, and he bent nearer. 
Ion looked up, noticed it, and said 
coldly : 

“ Upon business.” 

“Oh! upon business,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Yes; you told me once that 
whenever I expressed a desire to 
leave La Foret, that it should be 
fulfilled.” 

** And you came ?” 

“To tell you I am averse to re- 
maining here longer.” 

“Where do you wish to go?” 

“TI wish to go to my mother, in 
New York.” 

“Of course your word is law. 
How long do you wish to remain ?” 

“ Permanently.” 

* Permanently ?” 

“ Permanently.” 

‘May I enquire the reason of this 
strange and sudden decision ?” 

“Tam not averse to your doing 
80.” 

“Well, wherefore, then ?” 

“Tf only my taste had been con- 
sulted, I should not have had Miss 
Clare as my guest, or rather she 
should not have been a guest at La 
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Foret while I played the part of 
hostess.” . 

Clive smiled. Hp thought jea- 
lousy prompted this, and he, believ- 
ing with the Indian;Jover, that she 
who can hate can also love, felt a 
thrill of joy leap along his veins, 
which he could not, and cared not 
to control, but he did not interrupt 
the pause, and she began again : 

“That you are beloved, by her, 
and that you reciprocate her ill-con- 
cealed affection, it is superfluous to 
mention. You are well aware that 
to me individually, privately this 
can make no possible difference, 
since naught but a bond which con- 
ventionality forces us to recognize, 
binds us together; but tho world, 
society, to which, upon the first 
evening of my arrival at La Foret, 
you informed me you were a devo- 


tee, demands that her laws shall not 


be so boldly infringed upon; in 
short, demands a respect to the 
‘wife’ which has been wholly ig- 
nored both upon the part of host 
and guest.” 

“ Why, Ion! what have I done?” 

“T wish no explanations—suflice 
it that I shall no longer stand be- 
tween you and your love for another 
woman.” 

“What do you mean, Ion ?” 

Clive stood aghast. 

“Simply this. I intend returning 
to my mother, and by this act to 
break the bond socially, though still 
bound to you by the law. Spiritu- 
ally, we have never been bound.” 

Rising, she stepped towards the 
dressing-table, where a jewel-box of 
richly wrought amandola was placed. 
She lifted the lid, and with a cold, 
careless touch, laid on the pulpit 
velvet cushion within the golden 
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circle with which she had been toy- 
ing while she talked. 

“If you can care aught for my 
peace of mind, oh, Ion!” , 

Clive lifted his eyes, but said not 
another word. Those eyes met Ion’s. 
There was something so indescriba- 
bly pleading in his gaze that on al- 
most any other woman’s cheek it 
would have flamed a conscious blush, 
but the gleam of December snow in 
the gray gloom of early dawn, was 
not colder nor whiter than Ion’s 
cheek. She leveled her gaze, and 
turned to leave the room, but Clive 
sprang before her, and placed his 
hand upon the door knob. 

“Ton,” he said sadly, “do you 
know, (or perhaps you don’t care?) 
that you have not voluntarily un- 
sealed your lips to me since this 
morning ? 

“Ah?” She arched her brows 
and looked haughty and supercil- 
lious. 

He did not reply for several se- 
conds ; then desperately : 

“ This is a desperate life to lead— 
a miserable way to live. Ion, I am 
very unhappy. I have been rough, 
rude, but—” 

“ Mr. Maybury”—she interrupted 
him with cold hauteur—‘“ we have 
had sufficient apologies. They are 
worthless to me. You probably ex- 
tend them under the supposition 
that Iam unhappy in unrequited 
affection. Youerr. Supreme self- 
control has unveiled my heart, and 
I feel no ‘fierce, irresistible pangs, 
which deep passion engenders; that 
anguish which hangs on the heart 
like a nightmare by jealousy bred.’ 
Nor do I desire that you should 
think so. This matter has all been 
discussed, and recapitulation is per- 
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fectly superfluous, since we already 
understand one another.” 

“ And you are fully resolved, then, 
that nothing but the simple marital 
tie shall exist between us? Youare 
resolved on this?” 

“T am, and this exists simply be- 
cause I am too proud to have it un- 
loosened.” 

Mr. Maybury stood irresolute for 
an instant, then stooping he caught 
her hands in his, and said sadly, 
while his swarthy cheek grew as 
white as the rose that nestled in her 
hair : 

“Then, Ion, if such is your reso- 
lution, I will leave you—leave you 
free. You wish to join your mo- 
ther. Actuated by that same defer- 
ence to society which prompts you 
to leave unbroken the tie which 
binds you to me, I ask that you re- 
main at La Foret until the guests 
now in its halls have departed. 
However much you may dislike un- 
fortunate Ruby Clare, regard for 
your sweet friend, Ethel Zane, makes 
this requirement of you. When 
they are gone, I will then accompa- 
ny you to New York, and leaving 
you with your mother, will ‘sail for 
the Old World; and sometimes if 
you will cast even a passing thought 
upon me, it will be enough—I de- 
serve no more.” 

He stood near her, looking down 
on her ivory-like features, as the 
sculptor gazed in ancient days upon 
his frigid Psyche, till the red blood 
of life leaped through her veins, and 
sent the carmine to her smiling lips 
and rounded cheeks, but Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, “the daughter of an 
hundred Earls,” never fixed so va- 
cant a stare, never bore with more 
consummate grace, that manner of 
repose that stamped “the cast of 
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Vere de Vere,” than did this peer- 
less woman now, as bending her 
queenly head, she replied : 

“T shall fulfill your desires, nor 
think of leaving La Foret until your 
guests are gone. Am I at leisure to 
retire ?” 

Clive opened the door, and she 
passed out into the hall, and when 
he heard the last sound of her foot- 
steps, and the opening and closing 
of her door, he shut it, and return- 
ing to the arm-chair he occupied 
previous to the interview, he sank 
into a reverie from which he did not 
rouse himself till the chill autumnal 
dawn, and dewy gloom that over- 
hung the meadows and the hills, 
announced the birth of a new day. 

Going to the window, he leaned 
far out, and down through all his 
fevered blood breathed the breath . 
of morning, inhaled the gentle per- 
fume of dying leaves, and listened 
to the low moan of the leaden-col- 
ored waves of the Kentucky, rolling 
ever on to leaden-colored seas. 

The man was most unhappy; but 
his resolve was taken, and it and his 
firm faith bore him up, for ah! his 
poor heart had “spoken with that 
which being everywhere, lets none 
who speak with him seem all alone.” 
And gazing out on the tearful dawn, 
and the dark forests, and long lines 
of evergreens fringing the serpen- 
tine walks all drenched in dew, his 
soul went wandering over the Enna 
meads of his boyhood’s days. There 
was no lifting of the gray gloom; 
there was not any bird-song, or 
cricket-chirp, or shrill locust-cry, to 
break the solemn stillness of the 
dawn. The humid darkness of the 
tomb was not more profoundly still, 
and above all, “the maiden splen- 
dors of the morning star shook in 
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the steadfast blue.” Like a balm, 
the whole scene touched the wearied 
heart, which had contemplated the 
vistas of so many sad, uncertain 
years, through that autumn night, 
and bending his head he prayed, as 
he had not done since he lisped at 
morn and eve beside his gentle mo- 
ther’s knee. And this prayer— 

“ Beating up through all the bitter world, 


Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Kept him a living soul.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


‘*He sought with well-practised and deli- 
cate art, 

To surprise from the woman the state of 
her heart; 

But his efforts were vain, and the woman, 
as ever, 

More adroit than the man baffled every en- 
deavor. 

When he deemed he had touched on some 
cord in her being, 

At the touch it dissolved, and was gone 
ever fleeing, 

As he near it advanced, when he thought 

To have seized, and proceeded to analyse 
aught 

Of the moral existence, the absolute soul, 

Light as vapor the phantom escaped his 
control.” 


*O! no, ma belle, not so easily 
can you break from these unfolding 
arms. If you wish to be released, 
. you must answer me. I am in great 
need of a little illumini on this sub- 
ject.” 

Richard Zane stood with his cou- 
sin, Ruby Clare, in the ivy-grown 
ambulatory—his arms encircling 
her, his face, stern and white, press- 
ed close to her flushed cheek, half- 
veiled by her yellow hair, which had 
become loosened and tangled in her 
effort to free herself from his un- 
welcome caress, and his eyes glar- 
ing on her, fierce as those of Apol- 
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lyon when glowering mercilessly on 
the panting, hopeless victims that 
misery, wretchedness and sin force 
into the gloom and horror of his 
abyssmal home. Raising her face, 
she asked, hoarsely: 

“ What is it you wish to know?” 

“TI wish to know,” he replied, 
with an abortive attempt at calm- 
ness, “if you wear the charm abra- 
cadabra, that you venture amid mo- 
rally pestilential atmospheres with- 
out fear of contagion ?” 

Her lip curled scornfully as he 
ceased speaking, and she replied: 

“If I do possess such a charm, 
you must fancy me greener than 
the Adelite of Piedmont to suppose 
that I would betray it! Perhaps 
you think to subdue me by such 
acquisitiveness? If so, youerr. I 
shall tell you nothing. If I pos- 
sess a secret wonderful as Merlin’s 
in the time of good King Arthur's 
court, you hardly possess the power 
of fascination, as Vivien did, to 
will it from me! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Her teeth came together with a 
wolfish little snap, that would have 
started any man living but Richard 
Zane. He only laughed, holding 
her closer, while he half-whispered, 
half-hissed out: 

* Ah! gem of Giamschid, you are 
standing on the extreme and dan- 
gerous edge of things. Take care! 
I have nothing of the saurean in 
my composition. I am like the 
salamander in its fabled resistance 
of heat, and your scorn cannot 
even scorch me! The sooner I 
am answered, the sooner you are 
free.” ; 

“T shall not answer,” replied Ru- 
by; “you have accused me of loy- 
ing a benedict, and now, by way of 
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addendum to your other insults, you 
attempt, by thus detaining me, to 
make me confess it!” 

“And I will be obeyed—confess 
or deny.” 

The man’s voice was terribly stern, 
and his eyes fairly blazed, but Ruby 
was equally resolute, equally haugh- 
ty, when she said: 

“T shall do neither the one nor 
the other.” 

“You give me the wide margin, 
then? Honi soit qui mal y pense?” 
he asked, after a long pause, in 
which eye had met eye unshrink- 
ingly, and spirit had measured the 
strength and resolution of spirit. 

“ As you choose,” she said. 

“Then, hear me: I know that 
you do love Clive Maybury; I have 
known it since the first day that we 
came to La Foret. I do not con- 
demn him for this, but you, and I 
have determined to preserve you 
from yourself. To do this, I must” 
—here he lifted her face in his 
hand, and gazed steadily upon her— 

“Must what ?” 

Ruby at last burst out passion- 
ately, unable longer to restrain her 
emotion: 

“Must marry you!” 

The words fell off tho man’s lips 
like hailstones out cf a cloudless 
summer sky, and at their sound the 
slight frame within his persistent 
embrace, shook as if stricken with 
ague, and then grew rigid and cold 
as the mummies of Neith, sleeping 
all these thousand years in their 
linen shrouds, embalmed with fran- 
kincense and myrrh. 

“ Have you any objections to this 
arrangement ?” he asked, after a 
while, in a sneering tone, his arms 
falling away from that’ still, white 
figure, and his eyes lowcring them- 
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selves before that cold, persistent 
glance. 

“ Objections ?” 

Ruby paced away a dozen steps, 
and back again, standing in front 
of him, repeating the word in a 
sort of terrible, mechanical way: 

“Objections? No; none—with- 
out—” arching her brows, as if half 
surprised at the idea which pre- 
sented itself at the portals of 
thought: 

‘Without what?” asked Richard, 
grown impatient in turn. 

“Without it is an objection for 
me to love another man—to shrink 
at the lightest touch of his hand— 
the coldest glance, of his eye—to 
feel that even the sound of his 
footsteps hath music in it—to be 
willing to dare, risk, do, lose all for 
the one boon of his love—to prefer 
being his mistress to being any 
other man’s wife—to adore, idolize, 
worship him as a Pagan at an idol’s 
shrine—to sue for a kiss as Chris- 
tians sue for salvation—to dream of 
death as bliss, if I might die for 
him—to be willing to follow as his 
humblest slave, if I might only fol- 
low, and to despise you with a pas- 
sion, a strength, a depth and inten- 
sity measureless as my affection for 
him. If these be objections, then 
there are these, otherwise none.” 

And before the man could regain 
his equanimity, she had moyed 
away, and he felt himself powerless 
to detain her longer.. He put his 
hand to his brow, and moaned out, 
in an anguished tone, as he lifted 
his eyes to heaven: 

“ And I have loved her! O, God! 
to think that one so fair should fall 
so far! I must save her; yes, I 
must save her!—at avy cost of fu- 
ture pain to myself—I must /” 
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Again he looked after her. She 
had almost vanished from sight 
amid the swinging vines and thick 
shrubbery. Suddenly rousing him- 
self, he sprang after her: 

“ Ruby!” 

“Well?” 

She turned proudly, coldly, scorn- 
fully to meet him. 

“There are no objections to our 
marriage, worthy weight—and—” 

* And?” 

“ We will marry,” he said, despe- 
rately. 

“Very well,” she replied, sternly, 
never flinching. 

* A week from to-day.” 

“Very well.” 

“We will leave here as soon as 
possible.” 

“ Right again.” 

“We will stop in Louisville—re- 
side there, I mean.” 

“Wherefore ?” she asked, sharply. 

“The Mayburys will move there 
this winter. I wish, like Daniel, to 
beard the lion in his own den.” 

The man’s anger was in the as- 
cendant, and he said this with a 
gleaming eye. 

“TI am perfectly willing,” replied 
Ruby, without the faintest waver in 
her voice, or a tint of rose upon 
her cheek. 

« Well, it is settled then, and you 
had as well commence preparations 
for departure immediately. 

“T will. But first let me tell you 
what J shall do!” 

Still in the same measured tone, 
only the cheek and lip growing 
greenish in their ashy shade, with 
the pent fury her indomitable will 
was holding in abeyance. 

“What will you do?” asked Rich- 
ard Zane, sneeringly. 
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“T will hate you—hate you—hate 
you! I will curse you and abhor 
you every moment of your life— 
waking and sleeping—and I shall 
disgrace your proud name, root and 
branch. This is our betrothal; here 
is my hand on it.” 

She held out her little snow-flake 
of a hand, and the broad, strong, 
white palm of her cousin received 
it, and the firm, taper fingers closed 
over it with the relentless grip of a 
vice. 

“You consent to this then ?” she 
asked, as she winced a little with 
the pain of her crushed hand in the 
man’s mad clasp. 

“Yes; this is our betrothal, and 
we will register our names in blood 
when this marriage is made known 
in heaven,” replied Richard, with a 
mocking laugh, flinging her from 
him, stalking off into the path that 
lead to the dense copse of woods 
that stretched west of the vine-clad 
ambulatory, without one backward 
glance at that still, beautiful wo- 
man who stood, white as the.marble 
Psyche, half hid by the trailing 
vines, gazing after him, while she 
murmured musingly: 

“ Register our names in blood )— 
I wonder if the man means that he 
will killme? Ah! well, no matter 
about that! But I swear—yes, I 
swear I will make him suffer, if ho 
marries me, more than human 
tongue can tell. He is like Atille, 
who came down on the rich valleys 
of the Romans, and laid them was’e, 
and called himself, in extenuation 
of his brutalities, ‘the scourge of 
God.’ But I will teach him that he 
is not the instrument through which 
I am to be subdued. Let his evil 
passions, like red-handed Huns, 
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guide him where they will. I shall 
be as relentless as Tisiphone, and 
lash them to their lairs!” 

The autumn sunset was litin pur- 
ple and gold, and on the threshold 
of the vestibule stood Clive May- 
bury and Ethel Zane admiring it, 
and the wonderful hazy tint that 
fell over the circling hills like a bri- 
dal veil over the rosy beauty of 
youth. Maple and oak, elm and 
birch, mingled their beautiful colors, 
till they stretched from the apex of 
the wooded heights to their base, 
like gobelin fresh from the loom 
guided by the divine hand of na- 
ture, and unfurled into a radiant 
autumnal banner, and under it in 
the glare of the evening light, Ruby 
Clare, with a strange pallor on her 
brow, and a clouded light in her eye, 
walked towards the house. Down 
the length of the hall, in the embra- 
sure of a deep bay window, sat Ion, 
with an open book upon her lap, 
but her eyes had wandered from its 
pages, and were gazing out over the 
level fields of grain waving their 
golden wealth with rustling rich- 
ness to the twilight winds. Ruby 
parsed the two standing in the door- 
way, and went directly up to Ion, 
saying in a quiet way that told no- 
thing of the storm within: 

“Mrs. Maybury, I have a bit of 
charming news for you.” 

“Yes ?” 

Ion spoke indifferently, languid- 
ly, without once turning her face 
from the window. 

“T am going to be married a week 
from to-day to cousin Dick.” 

“What is that you are saying, 
Ruby Clare ?” 

Clive Maybury’s voice was solemn 
and stern as the summons of the 
dead as he turned shortly round and 
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looked at her. A red glow leaped 
to her cheek, but there was no wa- 
ver in her clear, sweet, bell-like 
voice, when she answered : 

“T was only telling your wife of 
my approaching marriage.” 

Marriage ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ With whom ?” he asked mechan- 
ically, eyeing her from head to foot. 

“Richard Zane.” 

“ Richard Zane!” 

“Who calls me? Or have I, like 
Banquo’s ghost, appeared unsum- 
moned ?” 

Richard Zane stepped through the 
open door with a brow as calm, and 
a smile as sunny asif born from a 
mother’s gentle kiss, and stood con- 
fronting the speakers. His glance 
met Clive Maybury’s unflinchingly, 
but Clive, with a pallor on his c .eek, 
turned away once more to the sun- 
set view, without other words than 
these, spoken in a terse, discordant 
tone : 

*T congratulate you.” 

* And Ruby Clare is to be my sis- 
ter, after all!” 

Ethel’s tone of voice was a min- 
gling of various emotions, surprise, 
regret, pleasure, all in one. Then 
going suddenly up to her cousin, she 
put her arms around her, and said 
softly, as she kissed her cheek : 

* My sister.” 

There was an instant’s quiver on 
Ruby’s lips as she returned the ca- 
ress, and without a word turned and 


* mounted the broad marble stairs 


leading to her private apartment on 
the next story. 

Ton raised her eyes, and watched 
the receding form with an expres- 
sion of commisseration on her face, 
for she was thinking, “her fate, like 
my own, is loveless. But for her, I 
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might, to-day, have been loved by 
the man I adore—yes, in spite of 
everything—adore.” 

But the passion that lit her face, 
like the flame of the fallen sunset, 
faded even sooner than the rosy 
light in the West passed frym the 
far-off heights into the gray clouds 
overhead. 

Not a sound broke the silence— 
Ethel had put her hand in her bro- 
ther’s, without a word, but he knew 
her heart. 


Clive Maybury stood with his face’ 


stern and hard in its outline against 
the red in the western sky. 
Ion sat still—still as a statue— 


with only her dark, homeless eyes 
looking into the distance, and her 
hands clasped idly on the open book 
upon her lap. 

And thus night stooped from hea- 
ven to earth, and sheltered them 
with her dus':y wings. 


‘*We pant, we strain, like birds against 
their wires, 

Are sick to reach the vast and the beyond ; 

And what avails it still to our desires, 

Those fur-off gu fs respond ? 

Contentment comes not therefore; still 
there lies 

An outer distance, when the first is hailed, 

And still forever yearns before our eyes, 

An utmost, that is veiled.” 
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HOMER AND MILTON. 


Homer is universally held to be 
the first of poets, yet few really 
know in what particular he is the 
first. What does his superiority to 
other poets consist in? What is 
his distinctive and superior merit? 
Is he first in beauty? or grace? or 
sentiment? Is he first in pathos? 
in the natural sublime? or in moral 
sublime? We answer these ques- 
tions in the negative. In each and 
all of these characteristics of poetry, 
we think he has been equaled, if 
not excelled. We do not deny that 
there is exquisite pathos in Homer ; 
while the world stands, the human 
heart will respond to the parting of 
Hector and Andromache at the gate 
of Troy, to that picture of Priam 
supplicating Achilles, to the lamen- 
tations for Hector by his wife, and 
Helen and the aged parents, and 


above all, to that picture of the fe- 
rocious Achilles, weeping over the 
dead Patroclus. When we consider 
who the mourner is, (impiger, ira- 
cundus, inexorabilis, acer,) this ten- 
derness in that fiercer nature gleams 
out, soft, glowing, dewey like a star, 
suddenly emerging between the bro- 
ken rifts of some dark storm-cloud. 
Nor do we deny the beauty of Ho- 
mer’s epithets and descriptions. He 
has no appreciation of poetic beauty 
who does not feel the picturesque- 
ness of such thingsas the “ Rosy- 
fingered Aurora, Child of the Dawn,” 
Neptune, “Stiller of the Waves,” 
Jupiter “exulting in glory” upon 
the heights of Olympus, the shout 
of the resounding sea. The vessel 
scudding through the roaring waves, 
the wind streaming into. the bosom 
of the sail, the warrior’s helmet 
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gleaming “like a star newly bathed 
in the ocean.” Few things are more 
beautiful than the shield of Achilles, 
or the description of the fires on the 
plain before the Grecian Wall. This 
latter passage is only of a few lines, 
but then few paint to the life :— 
“As when in heaven the stars ap- 
pear very conspicuous around the 
lucid moon, when the ether is wont 
to be without a breeze, and all the 
pointed rocks and lofty summits and 
groves appear, but in heaven the 
immense ether is disclosed, and all 
the stars are seen, and the shepherd 
rejoices in his soul.” What a won- 
derful transparency about these 
lines! How vividly we see the 
“ pointed rocks and lofty summits” 
rise up and shout out from the dark 
background, into the moonlight. 
How the heavens, clear in that same 
light, seem to expand away into se- 
rene depths, in that expression, 
“the immense ether is disclosed !” 
Everybody has read Pope’s famous 
lines on this scene, but to us Chap- 
man’s translation is not only more 
accurate, but seems to have caught 
what we have called the ¢ransparen- 
cy of the original. Chapman’s ver- 
sion of the passage is a perfect gem : 
** As when about the silver moon, 

When air is free from wind, 

And stars shine clear to whose sweet beams 
High prospects and the brows 

Of ali steep pinnacles 

Thrust up themselves for shows, 

And even the lowly valley’s joy, 

To glitter in their sight. 

When the unmeasured firmament 

Bursts to disclose her light, 

And all the signs in heaven are seen, 

That glad the shepherd’s heart.” 


The shield of Achilles is not only 
beautiful in itself, but its beauty is 
enhanced by its situation. Placed 
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where it is, just between the shock 
of arms, in the paus? between the 
storm and rage of battle, the very 
contrast deepens its repose and se- 
rene charm. Like the circular co- 
ral isles of the ocean, while all 
around are tossing the wild waves, 
it lies calm and peaceful, as a - 
“dream of heaven.” 

Homer’s great and superior ex- 
cellence, that wherein we conceive 
his superiority to all other poets, 
ancient or modern, lies, is in his 
power to describe human action, to 
portray events in progress. ‘To paint 
to the life the field of battle, the on- 
set, the charge, the victory, the 
flight, the pursuit, to put before the 
reader, glittering helmet, waving 
plumes, flash of sword, ringing 
shield, the clash and shock of hosts 
rushing to the contest, the horse 
bounding to the charge, the warrior 
panting for the struggle, the noise 
of the battle, the “thunder of the 
captains,” the labor, the strife, the 
confusion, the fierce joy, the aban- 
don, the wild delirium of the battle 
field. To paint all this, as we say, 
to the life, is Homer’s forte. Here 
he reigns supreme, on this eminence 
he stands alone. We can well con- 
ceive how the ancient Greek, as he 
read the poem in his own language, 
or listened to the trained rhapsodist 
recite it, in all the power and grace, 
and beauty, with which a Greek 
could render it, would almost go be- 
side himself with wild enjoyment ; 
imagined himself, or rathcr felt him- 
self, amid the battle, saw Hector 
leap from his chariot upon the foe, 
saw the fierce flash of his eye, saw 
his spear drink the blood of the op- 
posing warrior—nay, felt himself 
even crushed and mangled by his 
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burning chariot wheels, as they flew 
over the red field of war. 

This graphic power of Homer is 
so marked, that all who have studied 
his works have noted it as the pro- 
mincnt feature. Not to mention 
ancient critics, Pope, in the preface 
to his translation, says : “ What Ho- 
"mer writes is of the most animated 
nature imaginable; every thing 
moves, everything lives, and is put 
in action. The course of his verse 
resembles that of the army he des- 
cribes. They pour along like a fire 
that sweeps the whole earth before it.” 
Macaulay, in his article on Dryden, 
writes : “ Nothing can be finer than 
the description of Hector at the 
Grecian Wall.” Then, after quoting 
the passage, he adds: ‘“ What dar- 
ing expressions! yet how signifi- 
cant! how picturesque! Hector 
seems to rise up in his might and 


fury. The gloom of night in his 
frown; the fire burning in his eyes ; 
the javelins and the blazing armor ; 
the mighty rush through the gates, 
and down the battlements; the 
trampling and the infinite roar of 
the multitude; every.hing is with 


us ; everything is real” Alison con- 
firms this opinion. His language is 
as follows: “Homer was an incom- 
parable painter ; it is his dramatic 
scenes, the moving panorama of his 
pictures, that fascinate the world. 
No one can doubt that Homer was 
endowed with the true poetic spirit, 
and yet there is very little of what 
we now call poetry in his writings. 
The portraying character and event 
was the great object of the Gre- 


cian bard; and there his powers. 


are almost unrivalled. The great- 
est cause of the sustained interest 
of the Iliad is the continued and ve- 
hement action which is maintained,” 
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We quote one more author. That 
accomplished scholar and historian, 
Grote, remarks: “The characteris- 
tic excellence of Homeric narrative 
is its straightforward, unstudied sim- 
plicity, its concrete forms of speech, 
and happy alternation of action with 
dialogue, its vivid pictures of living 
agents, always clearly and sharply 
individualized, its fullness of graphic 
details, freshly drawn from the visi- 
ble and audible world, and though 
often homely, never tame, nor 
trenching upon that limit of satiety 
to which the Greek mind wa; so 
keenly alive.” 

A very slight knowledge of 
Homer is sufficient to show his 
acute observation, not only of man, 
but every thing around him. All 
the varieties of man’s action, his oc- 
cupaticns and pastimes, his labors 
and pl asures, all the sights and 
sounds of the natural world, the 
heavens, the earth, the sea, a'l are 
reflected in his wondrous poetry. 

“There is,” says a writer already 
quoted, “something inexpressibly 
striking, it may be almost said aw- 
ful, in the fame of Homer. Three 
thousand years have elapsed sinve: 
the bard of Chios began to pour 
forth his strains ; and their reputa- 
tion, so far from declining, is on the 
increase. Successive nations are 
employed in celebrating his works, 
generation after generation of men 
are fascinated by his imagination. 
Discrepancies of race, of character, 
of institutions, of religion, of the 
world, of age, are forgotten in the 
common worship of his genius. Se- 
ven cities, in ancient times, com- 
peted for the honor of having given 
him birth, but seventy nations have 
since been moulded by his produc- 
tions. He gave a mythology to the 
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ancients ; he has given the fine arts 
to the modern world. Language 
and thought itself have been mould- 
ed by the influence of his poetry. 
Images of wrath are still taken from 
Achilles, of pride from Agamemnon, 
of astuteness from Ulysses, of pa- 
triotism from Hector, of tenderness 
from Andromache, of age from Nes- 
tor. The galleys of Rome were the 
line-of-battle ships of England and 
France—still are called after his he- 
roes. The Agamemnon long bore 
the flag of Nelson, the Ajax perish- 
ed by the flames within sight of the 
tomb of the Telamonian hero; the 
Achilles was blown up at the battle 
of Trafalgar ; Alexander the Great 
ran round the tomb of Achilles be- 
fore undertaking the conquest of 


Asia. It was the boast of Napoleon. 


that his mother reclined on tapestry 
representing the heroes of the Iliad, 
when he was brought into the world. 
The greatest poets of ancient or 
modern times have spent their lives 
in the study of his genius, or the 
imitation of his works.” 

But great as Homer is in his pe- 
culiar walk, when we turn from him 
to Milton, from the “Iliad” to “ Pa- 
radise Lost,” we feel we have reach- 
ed a higher ground. The lights and 
shadows that play upon us here, 
come from another world than Ho- 
mer’s. Here we walk the very moun- 
tain heights of the sublime. Homer 
kindles the soul into a glow—Milton 
awes us. Milton’s conception of 
hell and hell’s sovereign, is the 
grandest ever conceived by man. 
All ordinary words fail to describe 
the emotions which Milton excites. 
One feels like saying that “ Paradise 
Lost” is man’s grandest work on 
this earth. Milton’s Satan is the 
most wondrous creation of the hu- 
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map. mind, the grandest embodi- 
ment of self-reliant, self-sustained 
will, of undaunted, defiant, unbro- 
ken spirit. Homer’s characters are 
mostly only brave men, exhibiting 
principally the mere animal quali- 
ties of courage, and vigorous physi- 
cal life. So far as mind goes, power 
to bear sufering, to face intense 
agony unmoved, they are like other 
mortals. Even Mars, when wound- 
ed, goes howling to Olympus. Mil- 
ton’s Satan is of another order—he 
differs not in kind, but in degree. 
“ Hell and Hell’s King” have a ter- 
rible harmony, and dilate into new 
grandeur and awfulness the longer 
we contemplate them. From one 
element, “solid and liquid fire,” the 
poet has framed a world of horror 
and suffering, such as imagination 
had never traversed. But fiercer 
flames than these which encompass 
Satan, burn in his own soul. Re- 
venge, exasperated pride, consum- 
ing wrath, ambition, though fallen, 
yet unconquered by thunders of the 
Omnipotent, and grasping still at 
the empire of the universe—these 
form a picture more sublime and 
terrible than hell—hell yields to the 
spirit which it imprisons. The in- 
tensity of its fires reveals the in- 
tenser passions and more vehement 
will of Satan ; and the ruined arch- 
angel gathers into himself the sub- 
limity of the scene which surrounds 
him. We see mind triumphant over 
the most terrible powers of nature. 
We see unutterable agony subdued 
by energy of soul. The all-endur- 
ing, ali-defying pride of Satan, as- 
suming so majestically hell’s burn- 
ing throne, and coveting the diaiiem 
which scorches his thunder-blasted 
brow, is a creation requiring almost 
the spiritual enemy in its author, 
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with which he invests the “ fallen 
seraph.” 

What in Homer, or elsewhere, 
equals the description of hell, awful 
in its gloom and horror and flames? 
Who can read, without a shudder, 
of that “dungeon horrible,” which 
“on all sides round as one great 
furnace flamed :” 


‘* Yet ‘rom those flames 
No light ; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where 

peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes, 
That comes toall, but torture without end 
Still urges.” 


What wild, weird lines are these 
which follow : 


‘Sweet thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and 
wild, 

The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these flames 

Casts pale and dreadful. Thither let us 
tend, ‘ 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves ; 

There rest, if any rest can harbor there.” 


Homer gives us frequent meetings 
and challenges to combat by hostile 
warriors, but where does he give 
such a picture as Death and Satan 
at the gate of hell : 


‘* Black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart, what seemed his 
head, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on, 

Satan was now at ha.id, and from his seat 

The monster moving onward came as fast, 

With horrid strides; hell trembled as he 
strode. ; 

The undaunted fiend what this might be, 
admired, 

Admired, not feared; God and his son ex- 
ce, t, 

Oreated thing naught valued he, nor shunn’d, 

And with disdainful look thus first began : 

‘Whence and what art thou, execrable 
suape, 

That darest, though grim and terrible, ad- 
vance 
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Thy miscreated front athwart my way, 

To yonder gates? Through them I mean 
to pass, 

That be assured, without leave asked of 
thee ; 

Retire or taste thy folly, and learn by 
proof, 

Hell-born, not to contend with spirits of 
heaven.’ 

To whom the goblin, full of wrath, re- 
plied : : 

* Art thou that traitor angel, art thou he 

Who fi:st broke peace in heaven, and faith 
till then 

Unbroken ? ™ . ” 

And reckon’st thou thyself with spirits of 
heaven, 

Hell-doomed, and breath’st defiance here 
and scorn, 

Where I reign king, and to enrage thee 
more, 

Thy king and lord. Back to thy punish- 
ment, 

False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy lingering, do with one stroke of this 
dart 

Strange horror seize thee, and pangs un- 
felt before.’ 

So spake the grisly terror, and in shape, 

So speaking and so threatening, grew ten- 
fold 

More dreadful and deformed. On the other 
side, 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood, 

Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Opihuen’s hinge, 

In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war.” 


Homer has given pictures of his 
heroes in council, their words, man- 
ners, looks, but how will any of 
them compare with that “great 
consult,’ where, on a “throne of 
royal state, which far outshone the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind, Satan 
exalted sat?” What portrait of 
Homer’s equais that “ Moloch-scep- 
tered king,” who 


‘Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest 
spirit 

That fought in heaven, now fiercer by de- 
despair. 
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His trust was with the Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in streng‘h, and, rather than be less, 
Cared not to be at all; with that care-lost 
Went all his fear—of God, or heil, or worse, 
He recked not.” 


Or that Belial, who “seemed for 
dignity composed, and high ex- 
ploit;” or, Beelzebub: 


s os * * «With grave 

Aspect he rose, and on his rising, seem’d 

A pillar of state; deep on his front en- 
graven 

Deliberation sat, and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone 

Majestic, though in ruin, sage he stdod, 

With Atlantionn shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies.” 


Homer has given very splendid 
and glowing descriptions of troops 
marching to the battle; but has he 
any that equals this ?— 


“Then straight commands, that at the 
warlike sound 

Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be up- 
reared 

iis mighty standard, that proud honor 
claimed 

Azazel as his right, a cherub tall; 

Who forthwith trom the glittering staft un- 
furled 

The imperial ensign, which, full high ad- 
vanced, 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich em- 
blased, 

Seraphic arms and trophies; all the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds; 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout that tore hell’s concave, and be- 
yond 

Frighted the reign of chaos and old night. 

Ail in a moment through the gloom were 
seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 

With Orient colors waving; with them rose 

A forest hyge of spears; and thronging 
helms 

Appeared, and serried shields in thick ar- 
ra 

Of ios immeasurable. Anon, they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes anu soft recorders—such as raised 

To heght o: noblest temper heroes old 
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Arming to battle; and, instead of rage, 

Deliberate valor breathed, firm and un- 
moved 

With dread of death, to flight, or foul re- 
treat, 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’suage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, 
and chase 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, 
and pain ‘ 

From mortal or immortal minds. 

What a picture—that banner 
“streaming, like a meteor, to the 
wind,” and “old night” away in the 
depths of darkness, and chaos, 


frightened by that shout that “ tore 
hell’s concave”—what vividness and 
splendor in the following: 


‘*He spoke, and, to confirm his words, out 
flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from 
. the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined hell.” 


Achilles is Homer’s hero to por- 
tray his bravery, his ferocity, miti- 
gated by sudden bursts of gene- 
rosity—his grief, his prowess, his 
passion and implacability, he lav- 
ishes all his powers; but how far 
inferior is the portrait to that pic- 
ture of mingled hate, rage, malice, 
despair, piercing agony, which boil 
in such tempestuous waves in Sa- 
tan’s breast as he first approaches 
Eden: 


*¢ Horror and all doubt distract 

His troubled thoughts, and from the bot- 
tom stir 

The hell within him; for within him hell 

He brings, and round about him, nor from: 
hell 

One step no more than from himself can 
fly 

By change of place; now conscience wakes 
despair, 

That slumbered ; wakes the bitter memory 

Of what he was, what is, and what must 
be 

Worse; of worse deeds, worse suffering, 
must ensue, 
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Sometimes towards Eden, which now in 
his view 

Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes 
sad. 


* * * Me miserable! 


Which way shall 
I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell; 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still, threatening to devour me, opens 
wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a hea- 
ven.” 


How it searches the very soul of 
pity, how intensely we feel his mi- 
sery, when such a being as Satan 
once breaks down under his intol- 
erable anguish: 


‘‘ Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of 
scorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth; at 
last 

Words, interwove with sighs, found out 
their way.” 


We have alluded to Homer’s pa- 
thos; it is noble, but does not ex- 
cel, if it equals, the English poet’s. 
Where is to be found anything 
more moving than Eve’s pleading 
with Adam for forgiveness after the 
fall: 


‘*Forsake me not thus, Adam! 
heaven 

What love sincere and reverence, in my 
heart, 

I bear thee, and unwitting have offended— 

Unhappily, deceived! Thy suppliant, 

I beg, and clasp thy knees; bereave me 
not, 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay—forlorn of thee, 

Whithcr shall I betake me—where subsist ? 

While yet we live, scarce one hour, per- 
haps, 

Between us two, let there be peace.” 


Witness 


When we compare Homer and 
Milton in the creation of beauty, 
Miiton’s superiority is beyond all 
question. Homer, except inciden- 
tally, as in some way contributing 
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to the action and progress of his 
story, did not attempt this. For 
pure beauty, nothing in Homer, 
and, we may say, nothing in any 
other poet, surpasses the descrip- 
tion of Paradise and its lovers. 
How lovingly Macaulay lingers over 
the picture, as he dwells upon the 
mazes of the sapphire brook, the 
lake, with its friage of myrtles, the 
flowery meadows, the grottoes, over- 
hung by vines, the forests, shining 
with Hesperian fruit, and with the 
plumage of gorgeous birds, the 
massy shade of that nuptial bower 
which showered down roses on the 
sleeping lovers. 

““M.lton’s poetry,” says the same 
author, “reminds us of the mira- 
cles of Alpine scenery; nooks and 
dells, beautiful as fairy-land, are 
embosomed in its most rugged and 
gigantic elevations; the roses and 
myrtles bloom unchilled on the 
verge of the avalanche.” 

We have given one night scene 
from Homer; we give one still more 
beautiful, perhaps, from Milton: 
‘*Now came still evening on, and twilight 


gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

Silence accompanied; for, beast and bird; 

They to their grassy couch; these to their 
nests 

Were slunk, all but the watchful nightin- 
gale; 

She, all night long, her amorous descant 
sung. 

Silence was pleased; now glowed the firma- 
ment 

With living sapphires! Hesperous, that 
lead 

The starry hosts, rode brightest, till the 
moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless 
light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


Both of these great poets have 
long since taken their station, be- 
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yond the reach of praise or blame, 
safe from the mutations of taste or 
time; they will shine forever bright- 
est among the stars that illumine 
our literary heavens. If Homer 
moves with more rapidity of action, 
Milton moves with more steadiness 
of sep; if Homer bounds along 
like the war-horse to the charge, 
Milton walks, like the sun, in splen- 
dor across the heavens. If to Ho- 
mer belonged the warriors, the ar- 
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mor, the plumes, and helmets, and 
swords, and clash of arms, to Mil- 
ton belonged the “secrets of the 
great deep—the beach of sulphur, 
the ocean of fire, the palaces of 
fallen dominations, glimmering 
through the. everlasting shade, the 
silent wilderness of verdure and 
fragrance, the portico of diamond, 
the sea of jasper, and the infinite 
ranks of the seraphim, blazing with 
adamant and gold.” 
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[A MAIDEN’S LOVE STORY. ] 


LETTER VIII. 
‘ 
Mrs. Leslie to Mr. Dudley. 


“Battmore, June 22d, 1867. 

“My Dear Brotuer—I think that, 
if you can leave St. Anne’s, you had 
better come to Baltimore for a day 
or two, to see if you can do any- 
thing with May. I cannot even at- 
tempt it—I see, by the light in her 
eye, that it would be dangerous. 
She is up in her room now, with the 
door locked, just having civilly dis- 
missed, through a servant, her dis- 
consolate lover, Mr. Renshaw—say- 
ing that she felt so indisposed, she 
could not possibly ride with him 
this afternoon! I think it is really 
physical as well as mental indispo- 
sition, and I am afraid the child 
will break down if she attempts to 
play this game much longer. 

“She has been engaged to Mr. 


Renshaw ever since the evening of 
the 14th. That morning, I saw her 
give. Gork a spiteful-looking letter 
to mail for her, sddressed to Arria. 
Did you see it? I never was more 
amazed than when Mr. Lester told 
me that she had accepted Mr. Ren- 
shaw. It seems May told him that 
she was of age, and that it was not 
necessary for him to 1sk any one’s 
consent, save her’s; but Mr. Ren- 
shaw, very properly, chose to go to 
Mr. Leslie. Of course, he could say 
nothing, except that May was at 
liberty to make her own selection. 
But, oh! Frank, it cannot be—you 
must not allow it. Why, he is al- 
most an old man, and otherwise it 
is altogether unsuitable! I think 
she has tried to be particularly ag- 
gravating! None of us wished to 
force her to marry Harry Bernard. 
There was Charley, or Coleman—I 
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am sure she might have had one of 
them, and, though I cannot say I 
would have been glad of either 
match, yet I would not have said a 
word about it. Or, she need not 
have married anybody! I thought 
she would be indignant ab ut your 
engagement, but I did not know 
that it would go so far as this. It 
seems to be the concealment that 
she particularly resents, and I must 
say that I think she has reason for 
a reasonable amount of anger. Do, 
pray, come! 

“Frank Bouverie and Coleman 
are neither in town—both gone off 
on some business for Mr. Leslie. 
Charley has called several times, 
but she has not been “at home” to 
him or anybody else, excepting her 
beloved (?) Renshaw. 

“T know that it will be very dis- 
agreeable to you—the meeting with 
May, I mean—but I think she will 
be governed in the end by the great 
respect, as well as affection, which 
she has ever shown you. 

“Give my love to Arria, and tell 
her that I say—send you off at 
once! 

“ Your affectionate sister, 
* Mary A, Lestix.” 





LETTER IX. 


(Extract from a Letter, addressed by 
Mr. Dudley to Miss Cecul.) 


“ Battmore, June 26th, 1867. 

*“T wrote to you last night from 
Washington, being detained by 
Bernard, who promised to meet me 
there, and come on with me to Bal- 
timore. However, I left before see- 
ing him, and arrived here this 
morning in the 9 a. m. train. 

“T know that you are anxious to 
hear some accounts of our refrac- 
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tory niece. I shall, however, spare 
both you and myself the details of 
our interview; it was sufficiently 
painful at the time, and I have no 
desire to recall it more than I can 
help. When I went into her room, 
she was sitting at the window, with 
her face turned from the door. My 
step on the floor attracted her at- 
tention; she looked around, and 
her cry, ‘Oh! Uncle, Dudley,’ ran 
through my heart, like a knife. I 
opened my arms to her, but she 
threw herself on the bed, and cover- 
ed her face with her hands. Poor 
child!—I knew that she had been 
hurried by her impulses into a la- 
byrinth of trouble, but she ‘takes 
it? even ‘harder’ than I had antici- 
pated. To tell you the truth, I 
think it is this Renshaw business 
which is hunting her down, and not 
our affair just now. Ten days of 
his society, in the character of a 
lover, has been rather trying, I 
should imagine! I had quite de- 
termined in my own mind, before I 
came here, to offer no remon- 
strances upon this subject, beside 
giving her an opportunity to retali- 
ate, it would not be the wisest plan 
to pursue with her. I know her of 
old. But my chief concern is to 
devise means of freeing her (credit- 
ably, if such a thing may be) from 
this engagement, when she comes 
to her right mind aboutit. I have 
never as much fear of her fulfilling 
it as sister Mary has; she has as 
much heart as pride, and this will 
save her. If I mistake not, she is 
already suffering the preliminaries 
of that remorse which will possess 
her, after breaking off the engage- 
ment, for ‘having trifled with this 
poor youth’s affections.’ I doubt 
not in my own mind but that she 
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will bestow much more pity upon 
him than he could appreciate, were 
he aware of it. It will hurt him a 
little, but not long. However, it is 
quite right that she should feel so, 
and I shall not at all endea- 
vor to heal her wounded self-re- 
spect. If she does not feel that 
she has compromised herself by en- 
tering into an engagement which 
she knew she could not, or ought 
not to fulfill, she is not the girl I 
take her to be. 

“With regard to the hard things 
said and thought about you and 
me, there has been a kind of tacit 
agreement that they are not to be 
referred to, but forgotten as soon 
as possible. I know who will be 
first to yield to divine charity in 
this matter. But, if my Arria is 
the gentler spirit of the two, I know 
that May is too generous to forget 
The day is 


or forgive by halves. 
not far distant which will reinstate 
you in her heart, side by side with 
‘Uncle Dudley,’ which is your place, 
you know, hereafter—there and 


elsewhere! I made her retract her 
absurd and unreasonable remarks 
about Harry Bernard, but she 
would not talk about him further 
than to allow that she had been 
wrong in saying we had ‘almost 
offered’ her to him. 

“TI accepted the fact of her en- 
gagement with an apparent com- 
plaisance, which it evidently puz- 
zled her to understand. She will 
have to confess to me that she is 
tired of it before I manifest any- 
thing save the utmost satisfaction 
with regard to it. 

“Towards the close of our talk 
she actually gave me a shy little 
kiss, and might have given me an- 


other had not Gork entered with 
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the information that Mr. Renshaw 
was in the drawing-room, and out 
she walked—a queen !—looking as 
though I had insulted her, merely 
because I looked at her! 

“T wonder what happened in that 
drawing-room? I did not dare to 
ask, and the dignified creature I 
met at the dinner-table did not 
deign to inform me! 

“T am now sitting here, writing 
to you, with the full consciousness 
upon me that Bernard js coming 
here to tea this evening—that May 
does not know he is coming—that 
he does not know that May is en- 
gaged—that it is all the most en- 
tangled, perplexing, and unsatis- 
factory state of affairs—and that I 
am as full of ‘treason, stratagems, 
&e.,’ as if I were—a woman! We 
will have to wait, and see how # will 
Jinish itself ! 

“Let us talk of ourselves. It 
does seem as though we have not 
had the usual lovers’ chances to en- 
joy our delicious ‘ égéisme a deux |’— 

uM « * * - 
‘* Farewell, and yet again farewell, and yet 

Never farewell, if farewell mean to fare 


Alone and disunited. Love hath set 
Our days in music to the self-same air.” 


LETTER X. 


“ Bartimore, July 3d, 1867. 

“Ah! my dear Arria, in what 
an humbled frame of mind I write 
this letter! What a ninny I have 
made of myself this past three weeks! 
And good Uncle Dudley tells me 
that it is his fault, not mine—that 
his bringing up rather spoiled me !— 
and that he ‘will know better next 
time!’ But he thinks that, on tune 
whole, I am an excellent girl, con- 
sidering! And Harry says I am 
not too good for him now, so he is 
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glad I have ‘fallen from my high 
estate |’ 

“But, oh! Arria, I cannot forgive 
myself for having—for having used 
up Mr. Renshaw for fuel to feed my 
consuming wrath! It takes me 
down mightily in my own estima- 
tion that I have been engaged to 
two men in the same day! I don’t 
think I will ever recover from the 
effects ! 

“Now, I don’t so much mind 
what I said to you and to Uncle 
Dudley, for you know where there 
is much love, there should be much 
forgiveness. Ah! well, I cannot 
help it. I believe I will cry i out! 
We ‘women are the strangest com- 
pounds the good Lord ever made,’ 
as Uncle Dudley once said to me— 
for instance, you showed my last 
letter to Harry, and did not show it 
to Uncle Dudley. And, now I think 
of it, I believe that it is the very 
thing I would have done under the 
circumstances. Harry says that the 
minute he had finished reading it, 
he knew I had a sneaking liking for 
him! Itis more than I knew my- 
self; end when he said it, I felt so 
nettled, that I came very near send- 
ing him about his business—only I 
didn’t! I was afraid he might con- 
sider it his business to go to Bel 
Guerry’s, and spend the evening! 

“Oh, ifI could only go where I 
would never see Mr. Renshaw again, 
I think I could be happy. I told 
him—him !—I told him I had found 
out that I could not love him well 
enough to be his wife. In short, I 
told him a few stories—for when I 
promised to marry him, I knew that 
I did not love hima bit. The truth 
is, the whole thing is disgraceful, 
and the least said about it, the bet- 
ter forme. If Coleman gets hold 
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of it,.I will never hear the last of it. 
And do you know, Arria, that Cole- 
man always said I ‘would end by 
marrying Bernard.’ It made me 
scornfully indignant. Did you think 
80, too? 

“Poor Charley! Iam afraid that 
boy loves me too much for his own 
good. I believe I will tell him 
everything I have done since the 
ever-to-be-remembered fourteenth 
of June, and may be it will cure 
him. I feel as if all estimable peo- 
ple must despise me. 

“That evening, when Uncle Dud- 
ley came from St. Anne’s, (twenty- 
sixth, I believe it was,) when I was 
sitting on a foot-stool by Aunt Les- 
lie, trying to be very proud and self- 
contained, but thawing out fast, the 
door-bell rang, and shortly after in 
walked Colonel Bernard. I was so 
overcome by astonishment that you 
could have knocked me down with 
a feather. But I made him a state- 
ly little bow, and relapsed into dig- 
nified silence. They talked for a 
good while, and then Aunt Leslie 
went up stairs to see after little 
Minnie. Shortly after she called to 
Uncle Dudley, ‘Frank, do bring me 
baby’s medicine—you'll find it on 
the mantel-piece.’ And there I was, 
all by myself, with Harry. 

“T felt frightened at I know not 
what—but I sat, looking at nothing; 
and he sat, looking at me/ I felt 
restless and resentful under this re- 
gard, but still said nothing in reply 
to it. He took up a book on the ta- 
ble, and read aloud, (it was Pick- 
wick, but this is what he read out 
of it) : ; 
‘¢She fanned my life out with her soft little 

sighs, 

She hushed me to death with her face so 

fair, 
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I was drank with the light of her mild blue 
eyes, 
And strangled dumb in her long gold 
hair.” 


Then he shut up the book, and 
looked at me again. I could stand 
itno longer. I asked impatiently : 

“¢ What are you looking'‘at me so 
hard for ?” 

“The answer came promptly : 

“To see if you love me.’ 

“ * Well—do I?” 

“*Do you?’ 

“«*Y—e—s, A lit—tle.’ 

“The spirit of despair seized me, 
and I darted toward the door. But 
he caught me before I could escape. 
The poor little fairy stood, with 
drooping head, captured; butin the 
hands of the merciful. He allowed 
me the ‘honors of war,’ and, guard- 
ing the door, gave me the freedom 
of the room. I retired to the re- 
motest corner and began to cry. 
Then he came and wiped my eyes 
with his fragrant handkerchief, (he 
always does have the most delicious 
handkerchiefs. ) 

“Then we came to terms. 

“Next morning I wrote a letter 
to Mr. Renshaw; and received one 
from Harry—written from ‘Guy’s, 
that night after he left me. He says 
that he thinks a courtship which 
has lasted since I was fifteen, and he 
twenty-five, may with perfect pro- 
priety come to a close now. I really 
am ashamed to ‘put on any airs’ 
about it ; but I don’t see any use in 
getting married so soon. At last 
Harry went to Uncle Dndley, who 
‘finished’ me by requesting, as a fa- 
vor to himself, that I would be mar- 
ried in September—one week after 
your wedding-day. I suppose I will 
have to marry ‘the Colonel’ to keep 
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any other girl from doing it; but 
‘by this good day, I yield only upon 
great persuasion,’ therefore, dear 
Arria, ‘never flout at me for what I 
have said against it,’ for ‘when I 
said I would die single, I did not 
think I should live till I were mar- 
ried.’ 

“What will Coleman say ? 

“T wish very much that Coleman 
would marry Kate Bernard. Don’t 
you? If Ihave to get married, I 
would like to draw as many other 
folk into the same scrape as I could. 

“Good-bye. Uncle Dudley is 
waiting for my letter. 

“ And Harry is waiting for me. 

“T will go to work now on that 
‘ gorgeous trousseau’ Bel Guerry so 
lovingly described. I believe I will 
ask her to go shopping with me. 

“ Harry and I will officiate at your 
wedding as first groomsman and 
bridesmaid. Then you and Uncle 
Dudley must come here and give 
me to Harry ; and Frank and Kate 
Bernard shall be our first couple in 
attendance. 

Good-bye, again. I am afraid 
that we will neither of us write so 
many letters to each other as we 
once did—being otherwise engaged. 

“And now, my dear cousin, for- 
give me. My dear aunt, I am, with 
sentiments of respect, duty, and af- 
fection, your niece, 

“Mk BR” 


“P. S.—I will still be ‘Queen 
Mab’ when Iam a Bernard. Harry 
says that he wonders I never count- 
ed, among the numerous advantages 
in marrying him, (to which I seem- 
ed so strangely indifferent for so 
long,) the fact that I would still be 

“M. A. B” 
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WHO IS TO BE THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE? 


Ovr readers will be witness that 
we have shown no disposition to 
make Tur Oxtp Guarp the organ of 
any personal preferences in relation 
to the Presidential nomination. 
While we inflexibly adhere to the 
true principles of Democracy, we 
take little part in what may be call- 
ed the working machinery of the 
Democratic party. Tae Orv Guarp 
is the organ of principles rather 
than of men; and what we have 
now to say is dictated by no other 
motive than that which looks to the 
salvation of our country from the 
terrible rule of tyranny and faction. 
I: is of no moment to us who shares 
the spoils of office, beyond the con- 
sideration of the principles of gov- 
ernment administered by the suc- 
cessful party. But it mut be evi- 
dent to every lover of his country 
that the only hope of preserving 
the free institutions established by 
our forefathers is connected with the 
defeat of the Mongrel party at the 
next election. Regardless, there- 
fore, of all personal preferences, we 
desire to see a nomination for Pre- 
sident which will be sure to unite 
the utmost elements of strength, and 
to awaken the greatest enthusiasm 
among the masses of the people. 
That is what we desire to see done. 
Even though the man possessing 
this sort of strength in the most 
eminent degree were our own bit- 
terest personal enemy, we should 
siill support him with all the force 
and enthusiasm we possess. 

The only question with us, there- 
fore, is, who is this strongest man ? 
We suppose it to be now generally 
conceded that he is not any military 
man. The idea of the Democratic 
party running a military tit with 
the Mongrel advocates of a military 
government is so shallow, not to say 


ridiculous, that we doubt if it is any 
longer seriously thought of by any 
person of ordinary political sagaci- 
ty. The strongest point for the De- 
mocracy to occupy is evidently the 
farthest off from all companionship 
with, or resemblance of, admiration 
for a military government. The ex- 
pense, the brutality, the dandy-jack 
Jrippery of the military business, is 
getting to be a thing qnite intolera- 
ble to all the better sort of Ameri- 
can people just now. We have had 
a surfeit of it. The thing is at once 
burdensome and odious. It is some 
great and patriotic civilian and 
statesman we must look to now, to 
bring us safely up out of this mili- 
tary slough of horrible taxes and 
social hate. That, we know. is the 
sense and feeling of the overtaxed 
and disheartened masses of the Am- 
erican people. Who does not see 
it? Who does not see that the mi- 
Ltary nomination of Grant has fall- 
en stale and flat upon the public 
mind? The representatives of the 
military party are such bummers as 
Dan. Sickles, John Cochrane, and 
Logan. The public moral sense in- 
stinctively holds its nose at such 
characters. A civilian anc states- 
man is what is demanded as the no- 
minee of the Democratic party. But 
who shall he be? We have no doubt 
that if the honest preference of the 
rank and file of the true old Demo- 
cracy were regarded, that man would 
be ex-Governor Thomas H. Sey- 
mour, of Connecticut. If there is 
a “noble Roman” yet left in our 
country, he is that man. If there 
is one man who, above all others, 
represents the principles of the par- 
ty which dates from the day of Jef- 
ferson, he is that man. If there is 
a statesman who bears about him 
the contidence and respect of every 
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honest man who knows him, he is 
that statesman. But we do not de- 
ny that a very furious minority of 
the party will oppose his nomina- 
tion with unrelenting bitterness. It 
is that portion, and only that por- 
tion, which professes to have re- 
turned to us from the Lincolu camp; 
men who as truly went over to Lin- 
coln as Sickles, and Cochrane, and 
Logan did, but who, unlike these 
characters, did not stick there. We 
welcome them back ; but when they 
set up a claim that only some one 
of their prodigal faction sha'l be 
the standard-bearer of the old De- 
mocratic party—i. e., some one who 
represents especially the Lincoln ne- 
gro-emancipating war—we not only 
demur, but plainly tell them that no 
such man can be elected by the De- 
mocratic party. Grant really re- 
presents the whole of the negro-war 
party. 

The Democratic nominee must 
represent something different from 
that. We profess to be for a com- 
plete restoration of the Union, 
which means nothing less than 
those old fraternal and co-equal re- 
lations between all the States which 
have been lacerated and torn to 
pieces by the Lincoln war. Then, 
is there such a fool in the party as 
one who honestly imagines that 
true policy dictates that we should 
nominate, to represent this perfect 
return to fraernity and equality, 
some one who represents especially 
the civil strife, which is the cause of 
all our woes, and which it is our 
professed mission to heal, and cause 
to be forgotten? Such an idea is 
without sense, but not without im- 
pudence. It insults the human rea- 
son. What gross and impudent 
hypocrisy would it be for the De- 
mocratic party to hold out to the 
plundered and down-trodden S:ates 
of the South the idea of restoration 
to perfect fraternity and equality 
under banners represeuting the 
blood of their people! Whatever a 
few unprincipled politicians in the 
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South might say and do, it is cer- 
tain that the great majority of her 
people would turn away from the 
sight of such an insult to human 
nature with greater disgust and 
loathing than from even the bum- 
mer banners of Grant. The war 
represents: 

Ist. Destruction of the Union. 

2d. The overthrow of Democratic 
eqnalitv and liberty. 

3d. Oppressive, unequal and in- 
tolerable taxation. 

4th. Negro supremacy in the 
South, and negro equality every- 
where else. 

5th. Military despotism, and an 
eternal civil strife, in which it is im- 
possible for a free government to 
exist. 

6th. The moral and political char- 
acter of such men as Sickles, Ben. 
Butler, Charles Sumner, Ben. Wade, 
Thad. Stevens, Stanton, Holt and 
Schenck. 

Good God, are any of these things 
tempting baits to be held out to 
anybody but sneaks and scoun- 
drels? Is it not the true policy of 
the Democratic party to get as far 
away as possible from everything 
and everybody which can even re- 
mind the people of them? That 
would seem to be the only just and 
true policy. But we do not deny 
that an opinion widely prevails that 
the actual majority of the rank and 
file of the old Democracy, which, 
it is confessed, was always opposed 
to the war, shoud yield somewhat 
of its personal preference in the se- 
lection of a candidate. And it is 
undoubtedly a feeling of this kind, 
aided by that popularity of his views 
on finance, which has suggested to 
an undoubted majority of the States 
the name of George H. Pendleton. 
Mr. Pendleton, it is argued, is the 
best possible compromise between 
the war and the peace Democracy; 
for, while he voted for every war. 
appropriation which came before 
Congress when he was a member, it 
is well known that he exerted every 
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power to keep the conflict from 
sinking into the shame of a mere 
negro war, as every Democrat, of 
whatever stripe, now confesses it 
did at last. This fact, together with 
his exalted character as a statesman 
and a man, has disarmed the peace 
Democracy of much of the opposi- 
tion it might otherwise feel towards 
him, while his votes for all the war 
appropriations render him unexcep- 
tionable to any reasonable man of 
the war faction. This is undoubt- 
edly a great element of strength in 
Mr. Pendleton as a candidate be- 
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fore the Convcntion ; and if an ele- 
ment of strength there, it would be 
difficult to show that it would not 
be the same as a compromise nomi- 
nee before the people. At the date 
of our writing, May 29th, it looks 
as though the ticket would be 
Grorce H. Pernpieron and JouN 
Quincy Apams—the youngest ticket 
ever before nominated, and at the 
same time embracing, perhaps, 
greater weight of character and 
statesmanship than was ever before 
united on a ticket for President 
and Vice-President. 





ULYSSES 8& GRANT. 


INTRODUCTORY PAPER. 





[BY A GENERAL IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. ] 


“ No army can win glory by dealing death or defeat to an army ofits brothers. The ancient Romans, igno- 
& fi 


rant of this sacred and most compre 


ensive relation, and recognizing only the exclusive fellowship which 


springs from a common country, accounted civil war as fratricidal. They branded the opposing forces, even 


under well-loved names in the Republic, as impious, and constantly refused honors, thanksgiving, 
to the conquering chief whose sword had been employed against his tellow-citize: ‘ even though tra tors aud 
re le ’ 


One day, about thirteen years 
ago, there might have been seen 
landing at one of the wharves of 
New York, from the deck of a 
steamship, just from Aspi-wall, a 
short, square-built man, seedy, and 
untidy in apparel, blear-eyed, from 
long indulgence in dissipation, of 
unsteady carriage, and without one 
feature or expression of a common- 
place visage to attract notice. Pos- 
sibly, however, any one of a specu- 
lative mini, casually observing this 
forlorn individual, would have said 
to himself: there is some unfortu- 
nate returning homeward from the 
Pacific El Dorado, an irretrievable 
wreck in fortune and person, like a 
waif of sodden driftwood thrown 
by the waves, to rot with sea-weed 
and other debris, upon the sea shore. 








and triumph 
SHARLES SUMNER.’ 


A year or two later might have 
been found, in an unconspicuous 
column of a St. Louis newspaper, a 
brief advertisement soliciting busi- 
ness as a broker, or agent, in the 
leasing of houses and the collection 
of debts in that city. That strand- 
ed waif and this house agent were 
one and the same personage, to 
whom ‘he lapse of in:ervening time 
had brought very slight improve- 
ment of fortune, and quite as little 
betterment of habits. And seldom, 
indeed, did there seem less of hope, 
or less of promise, in the future 
career of any man, than for this 
man! He had gone to the Pacitic 
Ccast some years previously an offi- 
cer of one of the infantry regiments 
of the regular army, and had re- 
mained there, chiefly in Oregon, 
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until his regimental commander felt 
it his duty to force him to resign 
his commission in the army. This 
step was preferred by the subordi- 
nate rather than undergo a trial by 
court-martial for habits (regarded 
by his commander and brother offi- 
cers as inera licable) which unfitted 
him for the military service. 

The officer thus summarily oblig- 
ed to abandon a profession for 
which he had been specially educat- 
ed, was Ulysses S. Grant, the pre- 
sent General-in-Chief of the armies 
of the Republic, and an aspirant for 
the high civil rank and functions 
which this people once conferred 
upon Washington. Hitherto hu- 
man history has furnished no in- 
stunce of so supreme a change in 
the fortunes of a man as this. Ob- 
scure men, indeed, have risen to the 
lead of great movements, and the 
charge of great States, but ever by 
the manifestation of superlative na- 
tural intellectual gifts, and recog- 
n.zed traits of character which made 
them born kings and governors of 
men. Some may fancy that a pa- 
rallel to the rise of General Grant 
is furnished in that of the present 
Emperor of the French, wh», only 
afew years ago, was generally re- 
garded as an absurd, crack-brained 
adventurer. who was beyond the 
possibie reach of the lofty role at 
which, as was supposed, he madly 
aimed, but to which he has actually 
attained. But each step of Louis 
Napoleon since his u ward career 
began hus been marked by an un- 
questioned and unquestionable ge- 
nius for great affairs—-a genius 
wielding the general’s truncheon in 
the campaign against Austria, in 
Italy, with a power as ready and 
consummate as that which had pre- 
viously characterized his state-craft, 
and established his repute and in- 
fluence as a European statesman. 
On the other hand, the rise of the 
Americau has been attended by the 
display of no shining or impressive 
mental qualities, and his career 
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stands, and will stand, sui generis 
in history. 

We take no pleasure in tearing 
the vel from these sad passages in 
the life of a distinguished man. 
Many great minds, many noble na- 
tures have succumbed as thorough - 
ly as General Grant ever did, to the 
sway of the same malign appetites. 
It was a drunken orgie that prema- 
turely wrought the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. Under some cir- 
cumstances, indeed, it might be 
justly claimed as evidence of a mas- 
terly character that a man should 
rise up, as it were, from the very 
mire, like the American General, 
after having been so long the thrall 
of a debasing passion. But no such 
circumstances have marked his ca- 
reer since he resigned his regimen- 
tal commission, and five years after- 
ward, when the war of the sections 
broke out, in no substantial respect 
had he risen up from the low level 
to which his excess had sunk him; 
nor was he actually less addicted to 
those excesses than during the last 
year of his service on the Pacific 
coast. With a man of superior in- 
tellect (of General Grant’s tempera- 
ment), it would have been other- 
wise—an appetite resulting so dis- 
astrously would have been resisted 
subsequently, and reduced to sub- 
jection; some decided step, some re- 
solute effort would have been made 
to recover his lost position. This, 
we repeat, had not been done, and, 
we may add, was not attempted 
after he had fallen beyond the 
reach of the strict exactions of the 
regular service. Then came the 
momentous spring of 1861, and the 
two sections of the country having 
rushed at each other’s throats 


‘* Across the brazen bridge of war,’* 


he re-entered the military serv'ce— 
now as an officer of Iilinois. Volun- 
teers. 

A graduate of West Point who 
had served some twelve years in the 


regular army, (staif and line,) Grant 
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was of course possessed of knowl- 
e'ge and experience which at the 
time were highly desirable ; but it 
is not to be gainsayed that his use- 
fulness, very soon, was found to be 
greatly marred, if not destroyed, by 
the vice of intemperance. But in 
those days there was no pretension 
to that severity of discipline, and 
that proptiety of personal deport- 
ment on the part of officers which 
hitherto had been required in the 
Regular Army. He therefore es- 
caped military correction, and by 
virtue of his martial education, and 
the supreme exigencies of the situa- 
ation, rose to the grade of brigadier- 
general later in 1861. 

The first event in which General 
Grant figured was the affair at Bel- 
mont, in November, 1861; next he 
loomed up before the country in Fe- 
bruary, 1862, as the victor at Fort 
Donelson, and not long after as the 
Federal commander in the battle of 
Shiloh, where for the time, how- 
ever, in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen, he lost the laurels which a 
casual success had won for him at 
Donelson. If thus brought into 
conspicuous notice by military 
events, it was also currently bruited 
by the press, and notorious in all 
military circles, that the gust of war 


which had lifted him in its whirl 


above such soldiers as C. F. Smith, 
Sherman, Buell, and Thomas, had 
not been strong enongh to wrench 
him loose from old insatjate habits. 
So, too, from that eng dowa to 
the present it has been too widely 
and circumstantially alleged, even 
by prominent Mongrel politicians 
and journalists, to be reasonably 
doubted that his addiction to strong 
drink had not been lessened either 
by time, the high rank which he had 
attained, or the great responsibility 
of his present station. Hence it 
may be as justly, as strenuously 
urged that habits and courses must 
be incrudicable, and constitute an 
overruling part of the character of 
the man which haveso long master- 
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ed him ; habits that no benign con- 
sequences have tended to uproot ; 
no lapse of time to weaken ; no of- 
ficial exaltation to supplant, aud 
which no weight of public respnsi- 
bilities could abate. It is this view 
of the engrossing degree and scope 
of a personal vice in the character 
of General Grant which has induced 
us to allude to or enter into these 
full details touching it, in the out- 
set of a series of papers in which 
we propose to examine, from a pure- 
ly professional point of sight, his 
claims to be regarded as a great cap- 
tain, who shall rank with those u- 
Justrious soldiers of the past, that 
like him have been successfuily en- 
gaged in grand campaigns and bat- 
tles of a decisive character. 

We are of those who, under the 
light of ancient and modern history, 
believe that every truly great com- 
mander will necessarily be endowed 
with intellectual qualities and capa- 
cities which on occasion would mike 
him equally valuable to his country 
in the conduct of its civil affairs, 
and far above the range of the great 
proportion of those civil statesmen 
who have figured in human annals. 
Indeed we cannot recall the name of 
one soldi2r now recognized as hav- 
ing been a master in the art of war, 
who, on having been prominently 
connected with civil administration, 
failed to display signal capacity. It 
could not well be otherwise, for the 
prominent qualities needful in a ge- 
neral are really thos» calculated to 
form a statesman. Not alone are 
Cromwell and Napoleon shining il- 
lustrations of this in modern times, 
for Frederick the Great, and Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, Marlborough, and 
Wellington, with many others of less 
renown, are likewise conspicuous 
examples. 

With some comprehension that - 
this was the lesson of history, and 
that it might be conscripted, as it 
were, into the service of their fac- 
tion, and made to buttress their tot- 
tering power, the leaders of the “ Ra- 
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dical” party cast their eyes upon Ge- 
neral Grant, and have made him 
their candidate for the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the nation. 

The highest executive station of 
a people is not to be conferred 
upon any man as a mere reward for 
services rendered either in the 
Senate, the Cabinet, or the field ; 
but assuredly for the ability and ca- 
pacities which, hitherto manifested 
in the discharge of other functions, 
have given an earnest of fitness for 
the higher position. Washington 
was not made President from a spi- 
rit of gratitude for his successful 
conduct of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, but because in the meantime 
he hai shown qualities wich pro- 
mised that he would make a faith- 
ful, able, wise head of the newly- 
formed State. Those who nomina- 
ted General Grant, or who now urge 
his election, surely will not claim 
his elevation to the Presidency as a 
measure of compensation for his 
martial achievements, for in that 
case either Sherman or Farragut 
would naturally have received the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency 
on the same ticket, in view of their 
confessed share in bringing the war 
to a close, a share in no degree se- 
condary to that rightly attributable 
to General Grant. We are there- 
fore warranted in assuming that the 
General-in-Chief was nominated up- 
on historica: grounds, though for 
purely partizan purposes, that is, be- 
cause of his successes as a soldier ; 
because he had reduced Fort Donel- 
son, and had not been Criven head- 
long into the river at Shiloh, before 
Buell came to his aid ; because he 
had beaten such adversaries as 
Pemberton and Bragg ; and finally, 
because with his huge army by wad- 
ing turough rivers of biood, and 
over many thousands of unburiel 
corses, after eleven months, by mere 
weight of numbers, he had forced 
the evacuation of the Confederate 
Capitol, and the subseqnent surren- 
der of the remnant of the Confede- 
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rate army of North Virginia at Ap- 
pomatox Court-house. 

Military reputation being then the 
sole basis upon which rest his pre- 
tensions to fitness for the once lof- 
ty functions of the Presidential of- 
fice, it becomes strictly legitimate, 
indeed incumbent, to adjust the ba- 
lance, and to weigh with rigid ex- 
actness all the details of those bat- 
tles and campaigns upon which his 
military fame is founded, to see 
whether or not Ulysses S. Grant ab- 
solutely deserves to be regarded as 
a great Captain, and the peer of 
other renowned commanders who 
figure in the history of powerful 
States. That we should essay to do 
this with so close and critical an ex- 
amination of General Grant’s mili- 
tary career as shall furnish our read- 
ers some convincing, reliable mea- 
sure of his true military stature, his 
proper place among those soldiers 
who, like him, have commanded in 
large operations, ought not to sub- 
ject us to the imputation of seeking 
to dwarf the proportions, and the 
deeds of one who, it is claimed, has 
rendered great services to his coun- 
try at a critical and supreme crisis. 

Having accepted the Presidential 
nomination in the interest, and upon 
the platform of a revolutionary par- 
ty, the leaders of which do not hesi- 
tate to avow their indifference to 
the limitations of the Constitution, 
and their determination to disre- 
gard all such limitations that may 
obstruct their political aims, G:n. 
Grant now stands before his coun- 
trymen asa partizan. He lends the 
weight of his nams and military re- 
putation to the perilous purposes of 
the reckless, ambitious men who 
now dominate in Congress, and are 
daily sapping the foundations of 
our republican form of government. 
Abdicating all convictions of his 
own, he has declared that if elected 
he will virtually ignore the old tra- 
ditions connected with the great ot- 
fice of President of this mighty Re- 
public, and under the pressure vi 
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what he terms “the will of the peo- 
ple,”* shall become as potter’s clay 
in the hands of the moulder. 
Coming, as he does, before the 
people in this attitude, with the 
Mongrel party seeking their suffrage 
for him golely upon the grounds of 
military qualifications and deserts, 
but, at the same time, as their own 
avowed facile inst:ument, if elected, 
it is our clear right—indeed, our 
bounden duty—to sound to the bot- 
tom the pretensions of General 
Grant as a soldier, which have led 
to his nomination by the enemies of 
Constitutionalism in the country. 
At Chicago a piece of mummery 
was enacted, after General Grant 
was nominated, which had a deeper 
significance than was imagined by 
those who originated it. Two chairs 
were placed upon a platform in the 
presence of the Convention; one 
was ie ga by a laurel-growned 
effigy of their soldier nominee, the 
other was vacant; while above the 


former was conspicuously inscribed 


the legend: “Match him.” This, 
we admit, would be supremely diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, but not 
exactly in the sense of the inscrip- 
tion. A modern Plutarch, we are 
sure, would be reduced to sheer de- 
spair were he to seek the parallel 
—that is, the “ match”—of General 





* What G-n. Grant means by the “ will 
of the people,” may be ri htly interpreied 
when we recollect that those who nomi- 
nated him maintain that Congress, exclu- 
sively, is to be regarded and obeyed as .he 
sovereign representative and exponent of 
the popular will, and that to run counter 
to the behests of that a gust body is rank 
treason to the country, and the greatest of 
crimes 1n either President or highest judi- 
cial tribunal. 
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Grant among those who are re- 
nowned as military commanders, as 
will be apparent upon the thorough 
examination of the achievements of 
the American commander, from Bel- 
mont to Petersburg. For in no 
other instance in human warfare 
has so marvellous a series of suc- 
cesses resulted from operations that 
were planned and carried out wiih 
as little knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the art of war. In no other 
instance has a General so little 
fitted by nature and culture for 
high command, ever conducted a 
rolonged campaign without bring- 
ing ‘down signal disaster upon his 
forces. All other celebrated Gene- 
rals have won their victories by 
dint of consummate strategy, or 
skillful combination, or masterly 
tactics, which have made the his- 
tory of their operations lessons in 
the art of war. Not so, we confi- 
dently assert, will be the verdict 
among soldiers whensoever the 
operations of the American Gene- 
ral are studied and judged profes- 
sionally, as one day is sure to be 
the case. Meanwhile, his nomina- 
tion for the highest civil office with- 
in the gift of this people, based as 
it was, upon his military successes, 
has made it necessary for the masses 
to have some more correct idea in 
this connection than hitherto may 
have been practicable; therefore, in 
our next paper, we shall review the 
several operations in which General 
Grant commanded, and will endea- 
vor to give a clear and expl.cit view 
of their details, so that even the 
unprofessional reader may be able 
to judge understandingly of their 
military merits or demerits, 
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Tum science of government is fun- 
damentally of the simplest descrip- 
tion. The sage, who wished his son 
to attend a great political conven- 
tion, that he might see what little 
wisdom it took to govern the world, 
expressed a profound truth, and not 
a flippant satire or a melancholy 
reflection, as some have interpreted 
it. When we come to penetrate 
with an analytical philosophy the 
most excellent of man’s inventions, 
we discover the invariable condition 
of extreme simplicity of the funda- 
mental idea, co-existent with a mul- 
titude of details enlarging and per- 
fecting the application—the degree 
of perfection being in proportion to 
the number and exactness of these 
details. The progress of all perfec- 
tion is in details—the intricacy of 
the superstructure erected on a sim- 
ple idea. Take, for instance, the 
steam-engine; what more simple 
than the expansive movement of 
steam, and the application of lever- 
age to it! But on this principle we 
find constructed a net-work of ma- 
chinery, which together becomes 
more nice and powerful in action, 
in precise proportion to the number 
of details, as long as these are pro- 
perly adjusted. 

The two conditions of human in- 
vention—simplicity of the funda- 
mental idea and multiplicity of de- 


tails—are singularly well-fulfilled in 
the political structure of the Ameri- 
can Union. We have at the foun- 
dation the simple idea of the union 
of a Federal Government with State 
Rights—the union of a common ma- 
gistracy with reservation of local 
liberty ; and on this idea our true 
progress in government is to multi- 
ply, to adjust, to interlace the rela- 
tions between the State and the ge- 
neral government—to produce the 
greatest possible intimacy without 
creating confusion. The peculiar 
task of American statesmanship, its 
most intelligent and highest mis- 
sion, is to be constantly adding to, 
adjusting, and refining these rela- 
tions between the central and local 
authorities ; is to subdivide the po- 
litical power to the extremest limits; 
is to multiply as much as possible 
the local depositories of power. No 
man better conceived this idea of 
American statesmanship, growing 
out of the peculiar nature of our 
government, than did Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He was for following the 
principle of local liberty in the State 
governments to. yet further institu- 
tions, and subdividing the political 
power of the country even down to 
ward republics. Ina letter to Sam- 
uel Kercheval, dated in 1816, pro- 
posing certain changes in the Con- 
stitution of Virginia, he wrote : 
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“These wards, called townships 
in New England, are the vital prin- 
ciple of their g: vernments, and have 
proved themselves the wisest inven- 
tions ever devised by the wit of man 
for the perfect exercise of self-gov- 
ernment, and for its preservation. 
We shall thus marshal our govern- 
ment into—1. The general federal 
republic, for all concerns foreign and 
federal. 2. That of the States to 
what relates to our citizens exclu- 
sively. 3. The county republics, for 
the duties and concerns of the coun- 
ty ; and, 4. The ward republics, for 
the small, and yet numerous and in- 
teresting concerus of the neighbor- 
hood ; and in government, as well 
as in every other business of life, it 
is by divisions and subdivisions of 
duties alone, that all matters, great 
and small, can be managed to per- 
fection.” 

Understanding that the true di- 
rection of American statesmanship 
is essentially to political decentrali- 
zation ; that it is a necessity grow- 
ing out of the very nature of the 
government, we may better appre- 
ciate the extent of aberration of the 
revolutionary party pow governing 
at Washington. It is to bring our 
remarks to this point that the fore- 
going reflections have been designed. 

The last and supreme exhibition 
of the so-called Radical party is that 
in which it combats the true princi- 
ple of the Union, and destroys the 
peculiar and essential sources of 
American patriotism. Our affections 
for the Union can only be explained 
on the grand and august theory of 
co-equal, sovereign States, ennobled 
by mutual confidences, enthused by 
common affections, inspired by a sin- 
gle destiny. This is the peculiarity 
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of our political system ; this is the 
especial form of our patriotism. 

This peculiarity and the affections 
which attach to it, Consolidation at 
once destroys. It reduces “the glo- 
rious Union” to a mere geographi- 
cal name ; it makes it only the con- 
venient designation of a certain ex- 
tent of territory, without any parti- 
cular claims upon our regards. The 
Union has lost its distinctive moral 
traits, and the affections which have 
grown out of them, and which con- 
stitute so large an element of Ame- 
rican patriotism, perish along with 
the destruction of the theory of a 
novel and august combination of 
equal States. It is this theory which 
has been beautified by so many il- 
lustrations drawn from the stars of 
the sky governed by a common cen- 
tre ; the billows distinct, but “one 
as the sea ;” the noblest and sub- 
limest images of nature. It is this 
theory which has furnished so many 
themes of patriotic eloquence; which 
has so often stirred the popular 
heart with grand imaginations ; in 
which the orator has found unfail- 
ing sources of inspiration ; which 
indeed, has occupied the most of 
whatever there is of beauty in the 
political literature of America. 

It is remarkable how this litera- 
ture has been devoted to the conse- 
cration of the Union; how it abounds 
in paraphrases of it, as a singular 
object of patriotic adoration. The 
time was when no public speaker 
could obtain admiration, without 
some tribute to the great and glo- 
rious Union. Poets have hymned 
its praises. The earliest essays of 
the sophomore, and the maturest 
efforts of the statesman have paid 
tribute to it, as the supernal work 
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of our political fathers. It has been 
described as the last, best gift of 
government to man. Those who 
made it have been honored as bene- 
factors, and sometimes invested with 
@ superstitious regard. “They,” 
says President Johnson, “ obtained 
a higher than human wisdom.” 

The first impulse is to reprove 
these excesses, to treat them as the 
rhetorical tumors of the demagogue, 
a characteristic extravagance of the 


hustings. This, indeed, is the not 


unusual criticism of sober and culti- 
vated minds. Why should the Union 
be apotheosized ?—why should it 
not be spoken of in plain, exact lan- 
guage ?—why make it the subject of 
rhetorical displays? These are the 
thoughts which first and naturally 
occur on the singular exaltation of 
the language concerning the Union, 
so remarkable in our political lite- 
rature. But a more profound re- 
flection follows these first impres- 
sions; and at the end of it we are 
not only willing to tolerate what we 
first deemed a rhetorical extrava- 
gance for the Union, but to encon- 
rage it as one .of the most valuable 
demonstrations of patriotic senti- 
ment. 

The great want of our govern- 
ment is an element of reverence. 
The tendency of a harsh and exces- 
sive modern democracy is to reduce 
government to the aspect of a mere 
affair of police. Such a tendency is 
essentially revolutionary, produc- 
tive of changes, in proportion as 
there are substituted for the fine 
emotions of patriotism the caprices 
of selfishness, or the calculations of 
utility. In every stable government 
we naturally inquire for some ob- 
jects of reverential regard, some 
moral inspiration, some sources of 
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affection through which men love 
their government, rather than cal- 
culate it on a mere system of debits 
and credits. We are profoundly 
convinced that patriotism must be 
sentimental to a degree, to be true 
patriotism. The tendency in Ame- 
rica, sometimes encouraged by a 
most false and superficial states- 
manship, is to divest the govern- 
ment too much of social and reve- 
rentigl regards. The processes of 
utilitarianism, excellent as they may 
be within certain limits, must be 
arrested before the government be- 
comes, in popular estimation, a mere 
institution of police, a mere conve- 
nience of public order. In America, 
the limited extent and influence of 
our traditions; the absolute divorce 
of the Church from the State ; the 
common denudation of the ceremo- 
nials and insignia of authority, have 
brought the country to a condition 
where the thoughtful and philoso- 
phic mind perceives the necessity of 
some element of reverence in the 
government, to sustain it in the af- 
fections of the people, and to in- 
spire a patriotism above the mean 
and changeful regards of selfish- 
ness. 

It is in this sense that we find the 
supreme value of a veneration for 
the Union—the supply of a great 
and growing want in the moral eco- 
nomy of the American system of 
government. The patriotism of 
every country must have some great 
rallying cry. We have such to a 
certain extent in the names of our 
political ancestors, in limited tra- 
ditions. But we would add to this 
appeal, “the Union”—as something 
peculiarly glorious and sacred ; pic- 
turing, as nothing else can, the great- 
ness of our country ; sanctified, as 
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the first fruits of the blood of the 
Revolution of ’76, revered even as 
the product of a wisdom “above 
luman.” There may be an extrava- 
gance in these appeals when brought 
to the severe tests of logic ; but no 
nation is expected to measure its 
patriotic memories by the cold and 
exact rules of history. 

The Union may be more effectu- 
ally destroyed by consolidation than 
by secession. The first is far gore 
odious, and especially in the pre- 
sent instance, at Washington, with 
the stripe of particular measures in 
it. Far better that the States 
should disband into petty republics, 
still preserving their institutions of 
local government, than pass into an 
imperial despotism, disfigured, too, 
by negro rule. It is thus that the 


present revolutionary design of 
Cong.ess, in every logical respect, 


exceeds whatever was claimed of 
evil for the rebellion of 1861, and 
forces the country to an issue of 
which the past war was only a par- 
tial and imperfect exposition. The 
imminent danger is, that the coun- 
try has, indeed, been brought toa 
condition where there is no longer 
remedy in the political structure it- 
self, where its checks and balances 
no longer operate as they were de- 
signed in the Constitution, and 
where the only resource is outside 
of it, in the mass of the people. 

It is said that the people in all 
parts of the country are gloomy 
and impassive. There is, indeed, a 
popular tameness which is the fore- 
runner of easy and successful des- 
potism, when the people manifestly 
quit their interest in political af- 
fairs, and the mass becomes an un- 
resisting prey to whatever alights 
upon it. But this, we firmly believe, 
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is not the true interpretation of 
whatever quiet there may be in 
the country, outside of the circls of 
Washington. There is a quiet which 
comes from the consciousness of 
strength; from the assurance of a 
last supreme, certain resort; from 
the confidence of perfect ability to 
restore what has been lost, and to 
appoint its own times and oppor- 
tunities of action. 

This perfect ability yet resides in 
our people; and the opportunities 
of action are yet abundant. The 
people are still able to act, having 
not yet been actually fettered; and 
the condition is one upon which 
public opinion may act with un- 
limited effect. 

We do not know that it has ever 
been observed what rare and re- 
markable power public opinion has 
in America, arising from the pecu- 
liar nature of the Union. We claim 
it as the discovery of a new virtue 
in our political system. It is the 
essential design of Consolidation 
and imperialism to keep public 
opinion diffuse and disorganized, to 
destroy all its centres and railying 
points, and thus to render it mea- 
surably incapable of action. In 
America, the value of our Staie in- 
stitutions is, that they maintain 
vast bodies of public opinion ready 
and organized at any momert to 
oppose the usurpations of the Gene- 
ral Government. It is an inestima- 
ble service, and it is surprising that 
so many commentators on the 
Union have failed to perceive this 
greatest of its virtues, in keeping 
large and independent organiza- 
tions of public opinion in the State 
governments thut can be summon- 
ed at any time into operation, hav- 
ing their own machinery, their own 
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agents, their own military estab- 
lishments. It is thus, through the 
very nature of the Union, that we 
have been so busy to describe that 
public opinion in America has a 
certainty and power which it has 
nowhere else in the world. In 
European countries the sentiment 
_ of the people is seldom ascertained; 
itis never exactly known; it is a 
vague and diffuse thing at best, and 
the statesman who asserts it is lis- 
tened to as scarcely more than the 
utterer of a rhetorical platitude in- 
capable of proof. But in our coun- 
try, and especially through the 
State governments, public opinion 
may not only be more certainly 
known, but it is a power constantly 
erect, perfectly organized, that can 
be summoned at all times to swift 
and decisive issues. 
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It is this public opinion, already 
organized and alert in all the States 
—-except those ridden by military 
rule—and growing out of the very 
nature of the Union which it is in- 
voked to protect, that indicates the. 
true hope of the country, and con- 
tains all lost causes of constitu- 
tional liberty. All recommendations 
to force are hasty and unnecessary, 
in view of the extraordinary powers 
of this opinion; and there are no 
grounds of comparison with revo- 
lutionary appeals in other countries. 
The American political system is 
yet competent to right itself with- 
out the violence of arms; and on 
this assurance, we erect here our 
anxieties of patriotism, and take 
fresh inspirations of hope for the 
future. 





FRENCH JACOBINS AND AMERICAN ABOLITIONISTS. 


An absurd notion prevails with 
many Democrats that American Abo- 
litionists correspond with the French 
Democrats of 1789, or Jacobins, as 
the Tory writers of England call 
them, and even among those who 
should be presumed to understand 
modern history, this preposterous 
confusion is often met with. There 
is not only no resemblance, or ap- 
proach to resemblance, between 
French Jacobins and American Abo- 
litionists, but in the whole history 
of the world, and in the tout ensem- 
ble of human affairs, there are no 
two things so absolutely and neces- 
sarily antagonistic as what are called 


French Jacobinism and American 
Abolitionism. 

They stand to each other as truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong, 
heaven and hell, God and the devil, 
and therefore the presence of one 
is not only antagonistic, but for ever 
and necessarily incompatible with 
the very existence of the other. If 
the principles of the French Jaco- 
bins live on this continent, then Abo- 
litionism must die, and on the con- 
trary, if the latter lives its monstrous 
life, then the former must perish of 
course, or at all events, until Aboli- 
tion ends its career. 

French Democracy, or so-called 
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Jacobinism, is American Democracy, 
not transplanted, but vindicated on 
the soil of the Old World. It is po- 
litical equality, based on the natural 
equality of the race, or in other 
words, Christianity applied to poli- 
tics—“ do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you,” thatis, res- 
pect the rights in others that you 
claim for yourselves. 

How simple, grand, and benefi-* 
cent and “self-evident,” as declared 
by Mr. Jefferson!—white men are 
alike, have the same nature and the 
same wants, and therefore are de- 
signed by the Almighty Creator for 
the same rights and to be responsi- 
ble for the same duties. Some may 
have more intellect, as some have 
more bodily strength, but their na- 
ture and wants are the same, and 
nature and reason, and Christianity, 
alike demand that they should have 
the same chances for securing their 
own happiness, and though no gov- 
ernment prior to our own was ever 
avowedly based on this great funda- 
mental principle, in all ages those 
people who most closely approxi- 
mated to it in their governmental 
machinery, have been the most pow- 
erful, prosperous and happy. 

In the antique world men approx- 
imated to this grand fundamental 
truth to a certain extent, but with 
the overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire, the old civilization was wreck- 
ed, and enterprising, vigorous, and 
still more lucky individuals, seized 
the floating debris, and founded 
what is called feudalism. Each em- 
peror, king, baron, or chief, seized a 
country or province, and ruled the 
masses under them by armed force, 
and save a certain shadowy power 
called the Church, which often, if 
not always, stood between them and 
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their rulers, there was no protection, 
defence, relief, or safety for the peo- 
ple. The fre cities that sprung up 
in the middle ages, and that obtain- 
ed certain corporate privileges by 
paying roundly for them, did, it is 
true, furnish a certain degree of pro- 
tection within their walls, but the 
great body of the people were re- 
garded by their feudal chiefs and 
princes as mere work animals, cre- 
ated and designed for their especial 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

England, Holland, and some other 
countries, did, to a certain extent, 
cast off the rule of their feudal 
chiefs, but though Richelieu had 
broken down the power of the great 
vassals, and rendered the French 
monarchy absolute over the nobility, 
the feudal system was in full and 
active force in France down to the 
Revolution of 1789. But the eigh- 
teenth century was full of life and 
movement, and the intellect of 
France, with the example of Eng- 
land before them, revolted at the 
monstrous outrage on reason and 
common sense still universal in that 
country. 

For fifty years the encyclopedists 
and the great writers of France, 
were busily at work enlightening the 
French mind, and preparing France 
for the grand events of 1789. They 
did not design revolution, or labor 
for the precise order of events that 
followed. ‘i hey on!y sought to incul- 
cate principles and teach doctrines 
that some day would bear fruit and 
work out the deliverance of the 
French people from ages of unrea- 
son, superstition, and crime. 

British Tory writers, from whom 
so many Americans get their notions 
of the French Revolution, represent 
Voltaire and Rousseau as the lead- 
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ing minds in preparing France for 
the great upheaval of 1789, but in 
truth they had little if any influence 
over those events. 
Voltaire, though bitterly hostile 
to the Church, was a rigid monarch- 
ist all his life, and the intimate friend 
and supporter of the King of Prus- 
sia, the most absolute ruler of his 
day; and Rousseau, while he affect- 
ed a certain sentimental Democracy 
in his vague and impracticable ideal 
of savage innocence, was about as 
near being a Democrat in fact as a 
“Woman's Rights” man is at the 
present day. The truth is, that the 
great intellects of France had pre- 
pared the French mind, by fifty years 
of teaching, for the grand inteliec- 
tual resurrection of 1789, and the 
return of the French army from 
America, where Democracy had 
practically established itself, was the 
signal and starting point for the 
great events that followed. The 
calling of the States General, forced 
on the King by the popular distress, 
the bankrupt treasury, and theadmi- 
rable address of the popular lead- 
ers in forcing the clergy and nobility 
to unite with the third estate, 
brought Monarchy and Democracy 
face to face at once, and from that 
moment it was a battle a /’outrance, 
and from which there was no es- 
cape, save in the death and utter ex- 
tinction of one or the other of the 
contending forces. On one side 
was the Church, with its terrible ar- 
ray of superstitions, the nobility, 
with their Frankish traditions and 
bloody and unquestioned suprema- 
cy through ages of crime and wrong- 
dving, the neighboring princes, with 
the.r affiliated interests, all the as- 
sociated elements of the old feudal 
system,—in a word, all the crime 
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and despotism, and semi-barbarism 
of a thousand years, and back of all 
this mighty force stood the British 
aristocracy, not the old, effete and 
worn-out Norman nobility, but the 
modern and vigorous British oli- 
garchy, which, springing from the 
grooms and “greasy shop-keepers” 
of the “great rebellion,” had leaped 
into their saddles, the most com- 
pact, selfish, and conscienceless pow- 
er of modern times. On the other 
was the French people, poor, igno- 
rant, misery-stricken, with nothing 
but the grand, fundamental princi- 
ples of Democracy taught them by 
the great intellects of France for 
half a century, and the terrible 
sense of wrong for a thousand years. 
It was the greatest struggle the 
world ever saw—the grandest epoch 
in the history of our race—and 
though the selfishness and ambition 
of Bonaparte betrayed the republic 
that had beaten back the enemies of 
France, and liberated the neigtibor- 
ing nations from the feudal barba- 
rities, oppressions and crimes of the 
old order, the principles of 17 9, the 
great work of Mirabeau and Robes- 
pierre, at this moment dominates 
not only France but Europe. They 
sought to overthrow, to destroy, to 
obliterate, all those forced and fac- 
titious distinctions of class which, 
for a thousand years, had ruled the 
old world, and to substitute those 
simple, natural, and everlasting 
principles of right, reason, justice 
and common sense that we call De- 
mocracy—the right, and indeed the 
sacred duty of self-government, and 
the recognition in all other men of 
the rights that we claim for our- 
selves. 

France is now ruled by a dicta- 
tor, it is true, but the French peo- 
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ple are eminently Democratic, and 
will not tolerate these forced and 
unnatural distinctions of class that 
so degrade men and disfigure so- 
ciety in England and elsewhere ; 
and, while it faithfully holds to the 
great fundamental principles of 
1789, it may, at any moment it 
pleases, cast off the dictatorship of 
the Bonapartes, and, without revo- 
lution or serious disturbance, pro- 
claim again the republic. 

Such, briefly stated, was the 


- grand and glorious Revolution of 


1789. It was an intellectual resur- 
rection and material resuscitation 
of the French nation, who, slowly 
dying from the rottenness and 
wrong of past ages, was seized by 
the mighty fever of revolution, 
and, sloughing off the accumulated 
evils of a thousand years, renewed 
its youth, and at this moment 
France is the most healthy and 
vigorous power in Christendom. 
Nations do not necessarily perish, 
but those who are not capable of 
that sanatory and reparatory pro- 
cess we call revolution, must become 
& conquest to some other and more 
vigorous power, and it is yet a pro- 
blem to be worked out whether the 
English people are able to pass 
through this sanatory process, or 
whether they will fall a conquest to 
France or some other Continental 
power. 

Such, then, is French Jacobinism. 
Let us now see what is American 
Abolitionism. American Abolition- 
ism proposes to abolish all distinc- 
tions of color, and amalgamate dif- 
ferent species, and, therefore, de- 
stroys the sublime principles that 
triumphed in America in 1776, and 
in France in 1789, and most pro- 
bably would never have been heard 
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of, certainly not in this century, 
had it not been for the success of 
Democracy. When Washington and 
Jefferson, and the grand old Vir- 
ginians of 1776, had forced the 
proud British aristocracy to recog- 
nize the system they founded, “that 
all (white) men are created equal,” 
and, therefore, are entitled to equal 
rights, and the French Convention 
of 1789 adopted this immortal truth 
as the basis and starting-point of 
the great French Revolution, a new 
and mighty danger, it was felt, 
menaced the old European socic- 
ties. America, with a subordinate 
race in its midst—a natural sub-- 
stratum for society to rest on—had 
cast aside the European order of 
artificial distinctions, and organ- 
ized her political system on a basis 
of natural law, immovable and ever- 
lasting, and, unless it could be un- 
dermined, debauched and over- 
thrown, some day it must react on 
the Old World, and, rendering mon- 
archy absurd and contemptible, as 
well as unnatural and artificial, 
drive it from Christendom. The 
French Democracy could be reach- 
ed and dealt with by brute force, 
and England had only to combine 
and subsidize the semi-barbarous 
and feudalistic elements of the old 
order to hunt it down, and, as Pitt 
believed, drive it from the earth; 
but America, three thousand miles 
distant, must be dealt with by other 
agencies. British Toryism instinc- 
tively caught at the subordinate 
races of this continent, to neutral- 
ize the apprehended dangers. Pitt, 
Wi:berforce, Dr. Johnson, and other 
leading Tories became suddenly 
disturbed in their consciences at 
the great American anomaly, as 
they called it, of slavery. They had 














just acquired India, and could af- 
ford to ruin their West India 
islands in order to influence us. 
True, they did not themselves un- 
derstand the precise result of Abo- 
lition, or how it worked out the 
ruin and overthrow of Democratic 
institutions in America; but instinct, 
always wiser than reason, told them 
that such must needs be the end, 
and if the Abolition policy succeed- 
ed on this continent, monarchy 
would be safe for the next thousand 
years. Hence they began that mon- 
strous crusade against the natural 
order of our Democratic society, 
which, after sixty years of agitation 
and the expenditure of four hun- 
red millions of money, resulted in 
the election of Abraham Lincoln, 
the embodiment of the Abolition 
cause in 1860. It should be a self- 
evident truth to Americans that a 
forced equality with an inferior race 
must, of necessity, debauch, distort 
and render impracticable the natu- 
ral equality of our own race; or, 
in other words, that the success 
of the Abolition policy on this con- 
tinent necessarily insures the ruin 
of Democracy; but, in addition to 
this self-evident truth, we see its 
demonstration in the so-called re- 
publics south of us. And it in- 
volves more than the overthrow of 
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our political system. The Spani- 
ards, Portuguese, &c., afier a fash- 
ion, harmonize and amalgamate 
with the lower races, and thus a 
certain element of social order is 
possible; but the Anglo-American, 
with a higher and nobler sense of 
manhood, will not thus degrade and 
poison his race, and, therefore, so- 
ciety itself is overthrown the in- 
stant Abolitionism is established 
and white men are forced into a 
common citizenship with negroes. 
The election of Abraham Lincoln, 
in 1860, was, therefore, the culmi- 
nation of the grand European con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of repub- 
lican institutions in America, and, 
unless we retrace our steps and 
abolish all that has been done since, 
and restore the White Republic of 
Washington and Buchanan, Ameri- 
can liberty is lost for many genera- 
tions, if not forever. 

In conclusion, then, French Jaco- 
binism—natural equality of white 
men, and American Abolitionism, 
unnatural equality of white men and 
negroes—are as truth and false- 
hood, heaven and hell, God and the 
devil, and not only in irrepressible 
conflict, but the success of one ne- 
cessarily involves the destruction of 
the other. 
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WHO ARE THE TRAITORS? 


‘Tear down that flaunting lie, 
Half-mast the starry flag, 
Insult no sunny sky 
With hate’s polluted rag.” 


Svc was the burden of the song 
of Mr. Horace Greeley and his 
fanatical followers, a few short years 
ago, when the flag of our country 
really emblemized a united and 
happy people, negroes included. 
Now that it floats over a divided 
people, millions of whom groan un- 
der hateful military despotism, up- 
hold it by all means, right or wrong, 
just or unjust. Such was the bur- 
den of his song before the Constitu- 
tion under which for eighty years 
we prospered as no other people 
under the sun ever prospered be- 
fore, was trampled in the slime and 
dust of intolerance, leavened with 
dishonest greed, under the guise of 
philanthropy. 

“Oh,” exclaims our “loyal” neigh- 
bor, “but who trampled it into 
the dust? Who fired on the 
flag ?” 

Well, we answer. Let ussee. Let 
us, now that the dust and smoke, 
the fever, the madness, obscuring 
reason, are beginning to disappear, 
calmly investigate, go below the sur- 
face of the slime that has covered 
up eight long, or short years—as age 
or youth doth measure them—of 
unreason, and with the aid of truth 
and the plain meaning of words find 
out who, after all, are the traitors to 
our country—to the government 


founded by George Washington and 
his compatriots. 

Let us, now that the time is ap- 
proaching which, in all probability, 
will decide for ever whether the Con- 
stitution which every American held 
in respect, second only to the Bible 
itself, is to be the fundamental law 
of the land, or whether our future, 
the future of those who once claim- 
ed the proud title of sovereigns, 
shall be a military despotism, the 
rule of the bayonet. 

“Oh, but what right,” again ex- 
claims our “loyal” neighbor, “ have 
traitors and rebels to talk of ap- 
pealing to the Constitution which 
they attempted to destroy ?” 

Well, again we answer. Let us 
investigate and see who were the 
traitors to this Constitution upon 
which Americans once placed so 
much reliance, wherewith to perpe- 
tuate and transmit the inestimable 
boon of freedom to their posterity ; 
that is, who were the first to unlaw- 
fully break its provisions ? 

Some ninety years ago, thirteen 
Britis!) Colonies in North America 
took it into their heads to shake off 
their allegiance to their lawful sov- 
ereign, King George. Why they 
did so, it is not here necessary to 
state ; enough, that they assumed 
to judge for themselves the expe- 
diency of withdrawing their alle- 
giance, or in other words, of rebel- 
ling. King George being of a dif- 
ferent m:nd, a war, in which the Co- 
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lonies were victorious, was the con- 
sequence. Each Colony then be- 
came an independent State—a soyv- 
ereignty. For mutual protection 
and other purposes, they formed a 
Confederacy. This Confederacy, 
however, after the lapse of a dozen 
years or so, not meeting the wants 
of the different States, was changed 
to another—a more perfect union, 
of which the present Constitution 
is the bond, or covenant, and in 
which are set down the powers dele- 
gated by the several States to the 
General Government, and being de- 
legated, is consequently their agent, 
the States, meantime, reserving to 
themselves all the powers not men- 
tioned in the bond. 

It is not necessary, now, to go into 
abstractions as to the right or wrong 
of so-called slavery, then recog- 
nized by all the States ; nor how the 
northern States got rid of their 
negroes, many of whom they sold to 
the South, when European emigra- 
tion as well as the long winter, dur- 
ing which the agricultural negro la- 
borer of the North had to be fed, 
doing comparatively nothing,render- 
ed him an unprofitable investment. 
Our object is to ascertain, with the 
aid of truth and reason, who were 
the first to unlawfully infringe the 
provisions of the Constitution, or 
in other words, who were the first 
to commit treason, as it is the fa- 
shion to call it. 

The Constitution, for years, an- 
swered all the purposes for which 
_it was intended ; the people were 
united, and the country prosperous. 
But the “ slave trade,” which, for the 
benefit of New England, was ex- 
tended twenty years longer than it 
otherwise would have been, no sooner 
ceased than those whose votes in the 


Federal Convention* prolonged the 
traffic, began to raise the cry that 
* slavery is a sin,” while the money 
they made by the traffic partly aided 
in raising the temples in which they 
worshipped. - 

It is too well known to need re- 
capitulation, how this cry—faint at 
first—swelled into a volume that fill- 
ed the land; how our old enemy, 
England, seeing an opening for the 
wedge with which she is ever ready 
to divide and weaken, poured in 
gold from Exeter Hall, greasing the 
pockets of New England parsons 
and propagandists, who thundered 
forth the enormity of the sin of “ sla- 
very” witha vigor and industry which 
fanaticism and gold only can in- 
spire. Having got rid of it them- 
selves, and being no longer respon- 
sible for the sin—if it is‘a sin—with 
that intolerance that has ever cha- 
racterized them, they, of course, felt 
bound to compel others to do like- 
wise. 

It is also too well known to need 
recapitulation, how the sovereignty 
of the States and even of the Terri- 
tories—witness Kansas—was up- 
held, when to do so in any way aid- 
ed their cherished doctrine. How 
societies were formed, and “under- 
ground railroads” established, by 
which negroes were run off in de 





* Those who require historical proof of 
the part New England took in continuing 
the ‘‘ slave-trade,” we refer the 33d vol. Ma- 
dison papers—Debates in the Federal Con- 
vention, in which it will be seen that Mass..- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecticut, 
voted with South Carolina, for the conti- 
nuance of the trade. The debates on thig 
subject disclose some curious and interest- 
ing facts—especially the remarks of some of 
the New England members—and viewed 
from the stand-point, we occupy to-day, 
conveys an instructive moral lesson. 
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fiance of the Constitutional com- 
pact. All these things, and much 
more, are now matters of history ; 
but unfortunately for us, that histo- 
ry has a New England version which 
is daily misleading the rising gene- 
ration. Nevertheless, Truth, in every 
age, under any circumstance, when 
fairly and honestly presented, pos- 
sesses @ charm which makes it 
mighty. 

The parsons and propagandists, 
acting under the influence of the po- 
tent stimulants I have named—not 
forgetting what was in prospective— 
in course of time drew round 
them a party large enough to elect 
a President committed to their doc- 
trines—that is, pledged to destroy 
one of the institutions of the coun- 
try ; and though that institution was 
negro “slavery,” it wasrecognized in 
the Constitution, and as such he 
solemnly swore to protect it at his 
inauguration. Yet this President 
elect did not hesitate to assert, in 
one of his “stump speeches,” while 
on his way to the capital for that 
purpose, “that a State bore the 
same relationship to the United 
States that a county did to a State.” 
“What could be expected but what 
followed, from the administration of 
such a man, either whose intellect 
or whose honesty was in so low a 
scale? But as he was a shining 
light to his followers, whose memo- 
ry is cherished as a “martyr to free- 
dom,” regarding, as they do, what 
fell from his lips as unerring, we in- 
terrogatively place before them a 
few points which eight years ago were 
putin the same form, and to the 
same party without calling forth a 
reply other than a tissue of verbal 
sophistry unworthy the considera- 
tion of any one pretending to argue 
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with any degree of respect for logic. 
And yet it was upon false issues, 
which these interrogatories expose, 
that the people were gulled into 
taking up arms to take away the 
rights of sister States, which it 
would have been the part of wisdom 
to have zealously guarded, instead of 
heaping upon themselves a moun- 
tain of debt and taxes under which 
they now groan. 

“What is the signification of the 
word ‘union? Does not union sig- 
nify simply and necessarily a join- 
ing together of two or more sepa- 
rate bodies or things? Can a con- 
solidated government of a collective 
people, in any natural sense what- 
ever, be denominated a union ? Does 
not the very word, itself, imply, ex 
vi termini, and inevitably a league, 
alliance, or partnership, of two or 
more parties? Is it not, therefore, 
a palpable contradiction in those in 
whose daily utterance this once che- 
rished word existed and lived, to de- 
clare that our form of government 
is not, in any sense whatever, a co- 
partnership, league, or alliance ?” 

“ What is the signification of the 
word ‘ federal,’ which is, equally with 
the term ‘union,’ the original and 
universal epithet bestowed upon and 
appertaining to our general govern- 
ment, to distinguish it from the gov- 
ernment of the States? Does not 
this title or denomination simply 
mean (being derived from the Latin 
word fwdus, a league or alliance) a 
covenant, league, or alliance between 
parties? Can ingenuity give it 


any other possible meaning? What 
does the title with which our gov- 
ernment was baptised, and by which 
it is everywhere known, signify, viz. : 
‘The United States of America?’ 
Does not that epithet necessarily 
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signify an alliance, league or union? 
What becomes of all the narrow, 
verbal sophistry of the Mongrels, 
that would confine and restrict 
their sylogistic arguments to the 
single word “people,” in the pre- 
amble of the Constitution, instead 
of interpreting the entire title or 
expression used in that preamble, 
when it declares that “ We, the peo- 
ple of the United States, do ordain,” 
&ec.? Is not the expression, “ we, 
the people of the United States,” ex- 
plicitly used in place of we, the peo- 
ple of North America—as it un- 
doubted.y would have been express- 
ed, if a consolidated government 
were intended ? 

What is the meaning of the word 
Cengress, as found in all dictiona- 
ries? Does it not mean “ a meeting 
for the settlement of affairs between 
different nations,” in contradisti:c- 
tion to the word parliament, or le- 
gislature, which means, respectively, 
“the assembly of the king and the 
three estates of a realm,” “the pow- 
er that makes the laws of a nation?” 
Again, does it not read: “ We, the 
people of the United States, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America ?” 
Yet the Mongrels are absurd enough 
to declare that the words United 
States do not mean “ United States,” 
but signify a single great State of 
North America. Did not each and 
every one of the separate States act 
independently and separately in 
adopting and ratifying the Federal 
Constitution, or compact of alliance, 
by which they agreed to establish a 
central agency or government at 
Washington? Did that instrument 
have any binding effect in any of the 
separate States until each had adopt- 
ed and ratified it? When the Thir- 
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teen Colonies declared their indepen- 
dence of Great Britain, did they not 
become, ex instante, thirteen inde- 
pendent sovereign States? And 
such being the case, have those 
States ever done any act whatever by 
which they abandoned that sove- 
reignty ? Can such abandonment be 
inferred from their having united 
together for certain purposes of war 
and commerce, either in the old Con- 
federacy or the present Union? Was 
not the Convention which framed 
the Constitution authorized and 
called together by the Congress of 
the Confederation, and did not that 
Congress vote altogether by delega- 
tions of the States, each delecation 
counting one vote ; and could not 
the seven smaller States, with less 
than one-third of the population of 
the whole, have called the Conven- 
tion which framed that instrument, | 
instead of a majority of the people 
of America? Did not the Conven- 
tion, thus called together, vote by 
States, each State giving one vote, 
and could not, in like manner, the 
seven smaller States, with one- 
third the population, either form 
or defeat that Constitution? What, 
then, had a majority of the whole 
peeple of the United States to do with 
framing the Constitution? Was it 
not a compact entered into by each 
separate State, independent of such 
majority? Did not several of the 
States—Virginia, New York and 
Rhode Island—expressly reserve the. 
right to secede, or reserve the pow- 
er of government? And one being 
allowed the right, all necessarily 
must have it. 

Did the people of the entire: 
country ever collectively do. any one 
act as a single body, either in: elect- 
ing delegates to Conventions or 
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members of Congress, or electors 
for the Presidency, or any other con- 
ceivable act from the settlement of 
the country to the present day—and 
if not, how can it possibly be called 
the government of the solid people 
of the whole country? Did not the 
people of each State create the cor- 
poration, or body politic, called a 
State, of which each of its citizens 
is a corporator, while a State is an 
imaginary entity orbeing? And in 
like manner, did not these States 
create the corporation or union called 
the United States, of which each 
State is a distinct corporator, thus 
forming an alliance of separate 
States as equals, for certain specific 
purposes? Does not each State, in 
its Legislature, choose its two Sena- 
tors, and thus has not each State, 
the smallest as well as the largest, an 
equal suffrage in the Senate? Does 
not each State appoint its electors 
for President, not in proportion to 
its population, but to its representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress, 
whereby the vote of the small States 
is much increased over the propor- 
tion of the large ones? Does not 
the smallest State cast the same two 
votes in the Senate as the largest, 
for Vice-President, in case of va- 
cancy, and has not that officer then 
become President? Is not the Pre- 
sident, then, in fact and in truth, the 
representative of the States, and not 
of the people? 

Can any one possibly be a citi- 
zen of the United States, except by 
being a citizen of one of the States ’ 
Is there any such thing as a citizen 
of the great State, or nation, of 
America ? 

When the Constitution was rati- 
fied, did not North Carolina and 
Ruode Island neglect to do so for 


several months, and even for two 
years? Were they not then out of 
the Union, and could they not have 
remained out if they had so chosen ? 
How, then, can such a Union, thus 
separately adopted, at different 
times, by separate States, be called 
a consolidated government of the 
collective people of America? Did 
not Mr. Madison say, in his reply 
to Patrick Henry, “the principal 
question is whether it be a Federal 
or a Consolidated Government ? 
Who are the parties to it? The 
people, but not people as compris- 
ing one great body, but the people 
as comprising thirteen sovereign- 
ties.” 

Did not Washington write as fol- 
lows, about the same period, to 
Governor Harrison, of Virginia:— 
“The disinclination of the several 
States to yield competent powers 
to Congress, their unreasonale jea- 
lousy of that b.dy and one another, 
and the disposition which seems to 
pervade each of being all-wise and 
all-powerful within ivself, &¢?” Can 
treason be committed by one or 
more of these sovereign States ? 
Is it not laid down by legal authori- 
ties, as well as by lexicoraphers, 
that treason consists in the breach 
of allegiance from a subject, or citi- 
zen, to a sovereign, and not the act 
of a sovereign State breaking a 
league? How can there be any 
other allegiance due by our citizens 
except to their own State? Has 
not the Federal Constitution de- 
clared that this Constitution and 
the laws, made in pursuance there- 
of, shall be the supreme law of the 
land? How, then, can allegiance 
be due to a law?” 

Men break luws every day, but 
are not guilty of treason. Treason 
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consists, as above quoted, in 
breach of allegiance from a subject, 
or citizen, to a sovereign; but where 
does the sovereignty lie? In each 
separate State or its people, and the 
Federal Government is but the 
delegated agent of these States 
united. True, the Constitution 
says: “Treason shall consist in giv- 
ing aid, &c., to the enemy.” What 
enemy? A foreign enemy could 
only have been intended. But as 
it is embraced in the articles of the 
Constitution, as the Constitution is 
made the supreme law, not the sover- 
eign power, a breach of its pro- 
visions cannot, therefore, be made 
an act of treason, which only has 
reference to sovereignty. Cannot 
@ citizen, then, commit treason 
against the Federal Government? 
Only in this way: By giving aid to 
a foreign enemy, you commit trea- 
son against your own State, of 
which the Federal Government is 
the agent, and in which State, by a 
jury of its citizens only, can you be 
legally tried for the crime. But if 
your own State holds you guiltless, 
no power on earth can legally try 
or punish for the act. 

These may now be cousidered, to 
use the language of a noted jour- 
nalist, “abstractions forever ex- 
ploded,” but they are the true in- 
terpretation of our Constitutional 
compact nevertheless. And, how- 
ever others may think that the war 
has settled these questions, they are 
much, very much, mistaken. “The 
war settled nothing”—nothing but 
a mountain of debt on the shoul- 
ders of those who will tumble it off 
yet. Force never yet settled ques- 
tions of truth, of right, or of jus- 
tice on her gory side, while the im- 
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mortal thoughts of men are left 
free to proclaim them. 

It has been urged, time and 
again, that the Scuth had no just 
grounds for secession. If the break- 
ing of the Constitutional compact 
on the part of the North, and in- 
ability on the part of the Federal 
Government to enforce it, did not 
afford just grounds for secession, 
then the breach of a compact by a 
party on one side does not release 
the other from it. What lawyer— 
what man having any regard for 
equity, would advocate such a prin- 
ciple? But let us prove our case. 

Previous to the secession of the 
South, eleven at least of the north- 
ern States deliberately enacted laws 
(Personal Liberty Bills) in their 
several legislatures, the object of 
which was to give the runaway ne- 
gro his freedom on his arrival in 
any one of these States, thereby 
nullifying that clause in the Consti- 
tution demanding the rendition of 
fugitive negroes; and the Federal 
Government, the delegated agent, 
unable or unwilling to enforce it 
against the .aws of so many States, 
signally failed as a government in 
the interest of the whole; the 
South were, consequently, no longer 
bound by it. Even New England’s 
luminary acknowledged this. 

“T do not hesitate to say and re- 
peat,” sail Mr. Webster, in his 
great speech, delivered at Capon 
Springs, on the 28th uf June, 1851, 
“that if the northern States refuse, 
wilfully and deliberately, to carry 
into effect that part of the Consti- 
tution which respects the restora- 
tion of fugitive slaves, the South 
would be no longer bound to ob- 
serve the compact. A bargain 
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broken on one side is broken on all 
sides.” 

But sophistry, having no true 
basis to rest on, is never steady or 
constant, even when the purpose for 
which it is called forth is accom- 
plished. As an instance of this, we 
now find one of the shining lights 
of Boston and anti-slavery, Ly- 
sander Spooner, taking to writing 
—mirable dictu—in favor of the 
right of secession. If our respect- 
ed friend, the late editor of ‘‘De 
Bow’s Review,” had no other object 
in giving Mr. Spooner’s effusions 
publicity in the columns of that pe- 

riodical than to give its southern 
‘readers a specimen of the New 
England style of ratiocination, he 
certainly has accomplished his ob- 
ject. 

“A man’s natural rights are his 
own,” says Mr. Spooner, “against 
all the world, and any infringement 
of them is equally a crime, whether 
committed by one man calling him- 
self a robber (or by any other name 
indicating his true character), or by 
millions calling themselves a gov- 
ernment. 

“Majorities and minorities can- 
not rightfully be taken into account 
in deciding questions of justice; 
and all talk about them in matters 
of government is mere absurdity. 
Men are dunces for uniting to sus- 
tain any government, or any laws, 
except those in which they all agree. 

“ What is implied in government 
resting on consent?  Manifestly, 
this is one thing (to say nothing of 
others) necessarily implied in the 
idea of government resting on con- 
sent, viz.: the separate individual con- 
sent of every man who is required to 
contribute, either by taxation or per- 
- gonal service, to the support of the 
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Government. All this,” says Mr. 
Spooner, “or nothing, is necessarily 
implied, because one man’s consent 
is just as necessary as any other 
man’s. 

“The whole revolution, there- 
fore, as a revolution, was: declared 
and accomplished by the people 
acting se; arately, as individuals, and 
exercising each his natural rights, 
and not by their governments, in 
the exercise of their Constitutional 
powers.” 

On such doctrines the intelligent 
reader will think comment would be 
a work of supererogation. 

There is another work, however, 
of Mr. Lysander Spooner, of Bos- 
ton, published some years ago, 
which we happened to light upon, 
bearing the signiiicant title of “The 
Unconstitutionality of Slavery.” 
Now, Mr. Spooner had only to read 
the fourth article of that instru- 
ment, or, for that matter, the 
speech of Mr. Webster, from his 
own State, to learn that, in the very 
title of his work, he was insulting 
the understanding of his readers. 
But he evidently cares little for the 
Fourth Article of the Constitution, 
or for any other article in that 
bond; indeed, he views it with a 
mental obliquity of vision truly 
amusing. 

“None of the State Constitutions 
in existence in 1789,” says Mr. 
Spooner, “established or author- 
ized slavery.” The word “free” and 
“freemen,” according to his peculiar 
mode of reasoning, “were used in 
the Constitutions in the English, or 
political sense, to designate native 
and naturalized persens, as distin- 
guished from foreigners, and not 
in the American sense as distin- 
guishing the black man from the 
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white.” This implies that the for- 
eigners then residing in the coun- 
try were considered as slaves and 
not free, or freemen. 

“The clause in the Constitution,” 
he continues, “relative to persons 
held to service or labor has no refer- 
ence to slaves, that the free persons 
in the clause relative to representa- 
tion, is used in the political sense 
to designate nature and naturalized 
persons, as distinguished from per- 
sons of foreign birth; that the 
c'ause relative to the migration and 
importation of persons does not 
imply that the persons imported 
are slaves. 

* All native-born citizens are eli- 
gible to the Presidency”—negroes 
included—“the Senate and the 
House of Representatives.” 

We will not tire the reader with 
further extracts. ‘ihe writer of 
them may have been honest in giv- 
ing expression to them; but if he 
were, the spirit of unreason must 
have taken possession of him, and 
was determined to make the most 
of it. 

Can auy one wonder at the con- 
dition of our country to-day when, 
he is informed that this is the kind 
of food the people have been feed- 
ing on for years? Can any one won- 
der at the condition of our country 
when he is informed that this was 
the text-book of Abraham Lincoln, 
as well as of a large majority of 
those. who made our unconstitu- 
tional laws for the past eight years? 
These false and distorted “ notions” 
being the cause, the effect is upon 
us. But enough of Mr. Spooner, of 
Boston. The day will come when 
the American people, North as well 
as South, will deplore the hour they 
gave ear to the issues of New Eng- 
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land experimentalists, whose states- 
manship is founded on visions of 
man, as, in their estimation, he ought 
to be, not as he is, whose ideas of 
government are based on socialistic 
dreams—if dreams have any basis—- 
instead of the experience of the 
past. 

But the isms, unfortunately for 
us, have bloomed into gardens of 
Upas, whose odor is death to the 
first law of heaven—order. When 
shall we again restore it? With the 
enlightened, enslaved and the igno- 
rant free, what hope is left that the 
task will be accomplished ? 

In speaking thus of New England 
and her sons—for it is to them that 
we address ourselves—we do not 
mean it to be inferred that it is our 
wish to paint them wholly in the 
color they have such a predilection 
for. No class of men make better 
citizens when confined to the sphere 
to which nature seems to have so well 
adapted them. Untiring, indefati- 
gably industrious, they are to the 
mechanical arts and trade what the 
Jesuits were to learning. - But, un- 
fortunately for the country, their 
ambition, or, perhaps, it would be 
as near to the truth to say, thirst 
for spoils, has driven them into a 
new field of action—legislation— 
which requires something more 
than a smattering of arithmetic to 
be successful in. We have, now, 
Senators and members of Congress, 
confidently—for confidence is a New 
England peculiarity—assuming to 
legislate for a country whose boun- 
daries extend from zone to zone, 
many of whom possess little more 
education than is requisite for a 
country schoolmaster; the conse- 
quence of which is now looming 
darkly upon our future. How truly 
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does Sallust say: “ Zgo ita com- 
periort omnia regna cintales nationes 
usque eo prosperum habuisse dum 
apud cos vera consilia valuerunt.”* 
What good counsels have any influ- 
ence on our affairs? What good 
counsels can one hope for? What 
prosperity can one enjoy, when te 
race of American statesmen is 
passing away, and a race of char- 
latans beginning to take its place ? 
Neither do we, in alluding to New 
England, sweepingly include her 
whole people. A respectable min- 
ority—respectable for its honesty, 
if not for its numbers—have ever 
raised its voice against interference 
with the rights of the southern 
States—a minority, whose virtuous 
adherence to the fulfillment of the 
common bond, stands out the more 
prominently—shines out the more 
lustrously—because of the dark bi- 
gotry, fanaticism, and intolerance 
with which it is surrounded. “Oh! 
but,” says our truly loyal friend at 
our elbow, again putting in his oar, 
“how can you call that intolerance 
and fanaticism which advocated and 
accomplished the freedom and ele- 
vation of the down-trodden African 
race?’ “Oh! Liberty, how many 
crimes are committed in thy name?” 
How many ruined and blackened 
walls of the once happy homesteads 
of the South echo this sentiment, 
wrung from the heart of one of its 
victims, and that victim a helpless 
woman? Does the echo*find a re- 
sponse in your tender bosoms—ye 
who stand sentinel over the liber- 
ties of millions of your own race, 





* I find that all kingdoms, states and 
nations have enjoyed prosperity so long as 
good counsels have hau influence in tueir 
affairs. 


while feeding, pampering and pet- 
ting, at the expense of the poor, 
hard-working white man, a black, 
inferior, and lazy race ? 

D es the fate of fallen Rome fur- 
nish no warning voice to the people 
of this great modern Republic. An 
immortal poet, thus describing her 
fallen condition, uses languaze— 
time and circumstances considered 
—that might very well apply to us: 


“The people—ah! that freedom’s form 
shoul.| stay 

Where freedom’s spirit long hath past 
away, 

That a false smile should play around the 
dead, 

And flush the features where the soul has 
fled! 

When Rome had lost her virtue with her 
rights— 

When her foul tyrant sat on Caprea’s 
heights, 

Amid his ruffian spies, and doomed to 
death 

Each noble name they blasted with their 
breath. 

Even then (in mockery of that golden 
time, 

When the Republic rose revered, sublime, 

And her free sons, diffused from zone to 
zone, 

Gave kings to every country but their own, ) 

Even then the Senate and the Tribune 
stood, : 

Insulting marks to show where freedom’s 
flood 

Had dared to flow in glory’s radiant day, 


. And how it ebb’d, forever ebb’d away.” 


Do they not see any resemblance 
in the features of this dark picture 
of lost liberty and their own? If 
they do not, then, indeed, it is be- 
cause of that fatal blindness that 
presages the loss of theirs. And 
yet on every side may be heard silly 
orators spouting, “Freedom for 
all.” Even the very lower animals 
come in for a share, in these mauk- 
ish, ill-directed and senseless at- 
tempts to better the condition of 
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everybody and everythinz, reckless 
of the rights they invade or the in- 
juries they inflict; and it is no less 
significant than it is a logical se- 
quence, that the more such people 
try to better our condition, the 
worse we are becoming—com- 
mercially, financially, and morally 
worse. 

Is, we ask, the condition even of 
the black any better—is he elevat- 
ed to the level of the white—now 
that he is free? No. Why? Sim- 
ply because the improvement of 
the African could not have been 
brought about by the manner in 
which it was attempted, or by the 
corrupt instruments employed for 
the purpose. The African’s im- 
provement can only be brought 
about—if at all—by slow, regular 
approaches. Whatis freedom to the 
poor black, but a mockery, when 
social equality does not go with it? 
Will it ever go with it? Will we 
allow him to sit in our parlors? 
No. Will the truly loyal Yankee, 
who walked over the prostrate 
forms of his own race to make him 
*q@ man and a brother,” allow him 
now to sit in theirs? No. Why? 
Because it is more than doubtful if 
he was ever sincere or honest in his 
purpose to elevate the race. The 
war has proved that Abolitionism 
was a cry—and a potent one it was 
—raised to cover up schemes and 
plunder and power, in which the 
elevation of the negro was, at all 
events, but a secondary considera- 
tion. 

Yet, even through the gloom that 
surrounds us, deep and lowering as 
it is, we see a ray of light that may 
yet dispel the darkness. The North, 
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at last, is beginning to detect the 
poison which has been so skillfully 
administered to it. Deceived and 
cheated as the masses can always 
be, there is a point, nevertheless, 
which may not be passed. This 
point has evidently been reached, 
and reaction becomes a consequen- 
tial fact. Will this reaction restore 
our broken Constitution? Will it 
restore the rights of the States? 
Will it give us back law and order, 
without the bayonet ?—or, are we 
to become a government of succes- 
sive factions, having the name of a 
republic, with whom no right, no 
law, will be held sacred? These are 
questions which the future alone 
can solve. Let us have faith. Hope 
for the best, but never, in the mean- 
time, cease to labor for the cause. 
Our task is done. We have 
shown from the record who are 
the revolutionists, the traitors to 
our country, its prosperity and 
harmony. We have shown who 
are they who have falsified the his- 
tory of their country—of their gov- 
ment, perverted truth, reason, and 
even the plain meaning of words, 
and falsely educated the rising ge- 
neration for selfish ends. We have 
shown who committed the first un- 
lawful act against our Constitution, 
and are still persisting in further 
outraging that onee venerated in- 
strument in the face of a passive, or 
seemingly passive, people. They, 
the honest historian will yet write 
down as being the first to betray 
their unfitness, their incapacity, to 
preserve and enjoy the blessings of 
Constitutional liberty. 


N. A. K. 
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Petersburg, Va 


‘ 
THE NIGHT OF DEATH. 


THE NIGHT OF DEATH. 


[BY BELL-DE-NUIT. ] 


O, night most dark! O, dirges doled 
By moaning winds so very drear ! 

O, hearts that long have bound my soul, 
Ye change into dim phautoms here ! 


Uncertain sounds and misty forms, 
Uncertain symbols now do make, 

Midst brooding calms, and bursting storms, 
Where hope and fear alternate wake. 


Comes toddling step and mamma’s smile, 
Come boyish sports, then manhood’s dream 3 
Come lips of truth, come lips of guile, 
Scant erust and gold-heaps yellow gleam, 


The glitt’ring heap to serpents change ! 
The serpents hiss, ‘*how won ye me?” 

Two snowy hands with gestures strange, 
Their icy palms ciose fast on me. 


O, visions mixed with mortal pain ! 
O, fittul sleep! ©, pang of heart ! 

O, fading plains, untrod again, 
Where evil and the better part. 


Where bitter oaths, and wailing prayers, 
Mile-stones along the journeyed way. 

O, chilling limbs! fast damp’ning hair ! 
O, eyes that see not coming day ! 


Ah! what’s that sound that strikes mine ear? 
Jordan’s dull and angry roar, 

O’er me doth break its surges drear, 
Beyond, beyond, the Endless Shore, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Works of fiction have been for many 
years the staple literary food furnished the 
reading public by their purveyors, the 
publishers; and there seems no disposi- 
tion to discontinue a practice which is so 
profitable. Occasionally, we have a scien- 
tific work, an attempt at a h storical essay, 
or a text-book for the use of pupils in 
academies, or students of the sciences; 
but four-fifths of the volumes issued are 
novels, ranging in qual ty from that known 
as ‘‘the yellow-covered,” to those of a 
higher order, which, for a long time, has 
not been the highest. In the six lying 
now betore us, we find specimens of four 
different schools, and one of them at least 
has some claims to novelty. 

The first at hand is ‘‘Margaret,”* by an 
anonymous writer. This is a story of rural 
and domestic life—the heroine a nice and 
lovable young lady, the incidents pleasing 
and probable, and the dialogue, though 
nowhere brilliant or striking, in keeping 
with the persons in whose mouth it is 
placed. Of course, the lovers are jarted 
for years—lovers in novels frequently are; 
and they are kepf asunder by a device 
which shows the hero to have been any- 
thing but persevering in his pursuit. Kept 
apart. by an incident also well-known to 
the novel-reading public, they are brought 
together by a train of circumstances 
equally devoid of originality. The per- 
sonages who figure in the story have done 
duty elsewhere. Robert Russell is manly 
and pleasant, but still an improbably good 
gentleman of middle age, and in comfort- 
able circumstances. Chloe is modelled on 
Topsy—a mild imitation, with the corners 
rubbed off. The other characters are those 
of every-day life. The book is a pleasant 
one to read, and safe enough for young or 
old. Its perusal will at least do no mis- 





* Margaret: A Story of LifeinaPrairieHome. By 
Lyndon. New-York : Charles Scribner & Co. 12mo., 
pp. 36). 


chief, and it may be left in the way of 
younger members of the family without 
danger to their morals or manners. 

Of a different variety of the domestic 
story is the ‘“‘Dors,” of Miss Kavanagh.* 
Here we have the characters more distinct, 
and each with the striking point of his or 
her nature standing out in bold relief. 
The incidents are startling at times, 
though probable in themselves, and the 
interest of the reader kept up by the nar- 
rative. The author has made good use of 
her materials, and wcerked up her story 
with more than ordinary skill. In one 
character, indeed, Mrs. Luan—the author 
has succeeded in creating a new character 
in fiction. All of Miss Kavanagh’s books 
are readable—this particular one 1s even 
more so than most of the others. This 
also is a safe book. 

The author of ‘St. Olave’s,” in her 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,”+ has given us an- 
other phase of the story domestic—or ra- 
ther a specimen of a kind too common. 
The book is one which would be of inesti- 
mable value under certain circumstances, 
A traveler, detained at a wayside inn, on a 
rainy Sunday, at a great distance from 
church or companionable people, who 
should chance to find that this novel 
and a copy of last year’s almanac were the 
only volumes in the landlord’s library, 
would welcome ‘‘Jeanie’s Quiet Life” with 
delight—after he had read the almanac. 
The story is woven of the usual staple ma- 
terials—human love and its crosses form 
the theme—and the personages who figure 
do as they have done in such novels from 





* Dora. By Julia Kavanagh. Mlustrated by Gas- 
ton Fay. New York: D. appleton & Co. Imp. $vo., 
pp. 219- 


t Jeanie’s Quiet Life. A Novel. By the author of 
“St. Olave’s,”&c New York: Harper & Brotbers, 
Paper. Imp. 8vo., pp. 128, 
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the beginning, and as they will continue 
to do until the end—o, in fact, as they 
would do nowhere else. For, although 
Deeping and his Jeanie act in many things 
li e a real live Deeping and a real live 
Jeanie might of right do, it passes our 
sense of fitness to believe that Gwendoline 
would ever relent whatever circumstances 
would come to pass, or that her own 
troubles, however great, would ever in- 
duce her to give a fatal blow to the pride 
of blood which is not only hers, but every 
English gentlewoman’s who has past her 
teens. Prompted by pity, she could do 
much, but would not commit moral sui- 
cide 





If ‘* Not Wisely, but Too Well,”* which 
is the next to our hand, be as safe as the 
other three, it is only because it inspires 
disgust. More decorous than the works of 
Paul de Kock, it is the more offensive trom 
its thin disguise. The heroine is a young 
woman who seems to almost court her 
own degradation and dishonor, and that 
she does not fall is due only toa train of 
happy circumstances against which she 
fights desperately. There is a fierce reck- 
lessness of passion about her which leads 
to scenes that are revolting to a well-or- 
dered mind. That some of these may be 
life-like enough, is no excuse. ‘The ulcers 
of the beggar are actual things, but we do 
not desire them as objects of contempla- 
tion. The aim of the novelist should be 
to amuse, and, secondarily, to instruct. 
There can be no amusement in a story like 
this, and the lessonit conveys might be 
given in a better manner. Apart from the 
nature of the book, asa whole, it is filled 
with absurdities. There are attempts at 
art which result in extravagancies of ex- 
pression, and efforts at wisdom which 
dwindle into the dreariest platitudes. ~The 
whole story is unwholesome; bad in de- 
design, and only so far good as it fails in 
execution. 

«Poor Humanity” is one of Mr. Robin- 
son’s ‘‘sensational novels” in which we 
have the usual mixture of crime and folly, 





* Not Wisely, but Too Well. ANovel. By the au- 
thor of “Cometh up as a Flower.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Paper. Imp. 8vo., pp, 176. 

+ Poor Humanity. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson. 
New York: Harper & Brothera. Paper. Imp 8yo., 
pp- 173, 


and s'ngular acts of singulir people, and 
spasmodic language that fits well enough 
in its place. There is no attempt, how- 
ever, to make crime respectable, or to give 
dignity to folly. The author is a wr.ter 
who understands his profession, but who 
has bad taste in his choice of a su‘ ject. 
In Nella Carr and her father the reader 
feels interest from first to last, and grows 
absorbed in the story before he is aware. 
The discovery of the murderer of Horace 
is very cleverly brought about. The book 
is one of the best of its class, but its class 
is nearly the worst. 





The last novel of the set in hand is by 
the author ot ‘Guy Livingstone,” and, 
though of the muscular school, gives us a 
new variety of the kind.* The writer has 
reproduced in English the style of the old 
chroniclers. He has studied to some pur- 
pose the stories of Froissart and Monstrelet, 
and has given us, under the guise of the 
adventures of a discarded son, a picture of 
lite and manners in that period when 
chivalry was in its decay, and when the 
strong arm and the resolute spirit were the 
principal tools for the man who would 
carve his own reputation. Some of the 
scenes—particularly the fight in which 
Brakespeare holds the stair until the ar- 
rival of Hawkwood, are pictured with force 
and vigor, and the ending is artistically 
conceived and executed. The book is not 
one likely to be popular, but it deserves, 
for various reasons, a permanent place on 
the book-shelf. 

Those who desire to view the recent war 
from a southern stand-point, and to obtain 
their notions of its causes, conduct and 
probable ultimate consequences from a 
champion ot th: losing side, can do no 
better than obtain the new life of Jeffer- 
son Davis, written by Mr. Alfriend.¢ There 
are two approved modes of writing biogra- 
phy. One of these is to chronicle m nute- 
ly every action of the man, to give us the 
very trick ot his manner, his gat, his 
style of speech, the thousand and one 





* Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance, 
A Novel. By the author of “Guy Livingstone,” &c. 
New-York: Harper & Brotners. Paper. Limp. 8vo., 
pp. 148. 

+ The Life of Jefferson Davis) By Frank H. Ai- 
friend. Cincinnati and Chicago; Caxton Publishing 
House. 8vo., pp. 645. 
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little things which go to make up a pre- 
Rafaelitish picture of the man. In this 
mode we have but one successful example, 
since its success is so great, that others in 
the schoo! afford nothing for comparison. 
It is scarcely possible—and happily so— 
that we shall ever find another biographer 
who will stoop to gain the immorial and 
infamous reputation of Boswell. The 
other mode is to detail with faithfulness 
and clearness the actions with which the 
subject of the woik was connected, and to 
give the reader a notion of the man by a 
fair and full account of the events over 
which he held a certain amount of control. 
It is this second mode that Mr. Alfriend 
has chosen, and he has brought to his 
work a large share of industry, zeal and 
intelligence. Impartial, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, he is not. He is a par- 
tizan of his friend, but evinces a careful de- 
sire all through not to do injustice to his 
enemies. Attempts at impartiality in the 
historian of individuals or events, results 
generally in an untrustworthy volume. 
No reader of sense relies upon such a vo- 
lume. Whoever would arrive at truth 
must read both sides, weigh their conflict- 
ing statements, and judge for himself. 
The reader is the jury to whom the advo- 
cates of both sides address their argu- 
ments, and to whom they each look for a 
favorable verdict. 

Mr. Alfriend devotes but little space to 
the early lite of Jefferson Davis, dismiss- 
ing it in a few pages, and commences at 
once to note his career as a politician and 
statesman. He traces this up with care 
and precision, but speedily brings the 
reader to that part of American history 
which is so closely identified with his hero, 
It is in this part of the volume, indeed, 
that the interest lies, Against not only 
the assaults o: northern writers, but the 
more virulent and persistent attacks of t.e 
southern press, he attempts a vindication. 
His defence of Davis’s policy is ingenious 
and plausible; his defence of his motives 
is thorough and convincing. Few men 
will rise from the perusal of the work 
without feeling that Jefferson Davis was one 
of the many able men who failed to com- 
mand success, becuse they had neither 
the materials needed, nor the auxiliaries 
required for the success of the plans. It 
was a war of giants and dwarfs so far as 
resou.ces were concerned; and, despite 
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the energy and intellect of the dwarfs, the 
unreasoning persistency and brute force of 
the giants conquered in the end. Whether 
the cause for which the giants fought is 
entirely lost is a question for time to de- 
termine. Mr. Alfriend thinks it is not lost. 

Clear as the views of our author are 
upon topics purely civil, he seems to have 
some indefensible ideas upon military af- 
tairs. Among other things, he seems to 
think it possible for the southern troops, 
after their unexpected triumph at Bull 
Run, to have advanced upon and taken 
Washington. There are others who think 
so. He quotes the remark attributed by 
Dabney to Stonewall Jackson—that with 
ten thousand fresh men he could have 
gone into the city of Washington. That 
merely shows that Jackson, with all his ac- 
knowledged good sense, could occasionally 
talk nonsense, like other people. Where 
were the ‘“‘fiesh” men at the time? The 
southern troops were as much worn out as 
the northern. All they could have done 
would have been to precipitate themselves 
upon the fire of the powerful Federal fleet 
which filled the Potomac. 

The book is very neatly printed, and has 
a portrait of Davis which is striking, and, 
unlike any others we have seen, is not a 
caricature. That the volume will afford 
valuable aid to the future historian, we 
have no doubt. 





Of the ability of John Esten Cooke—his 
natural parts, and the skill with which he 
treats his subjects, none of our readers re- 
quire assurance, His last novel—‘ Fair- 
fax,’’* in which we have a story of the Old 
Dominion in the olden time, intro ucing 
Washington in extreme youth and in love, 
and a series of picturesque and striking 
incidents told in fine English, and at timee 
with telling effect. The characters are 
more than cleverly drawn—they are paint- 
ed with bold strokes, and the light and 
shae of each is well preserved. Cannie 
and Captain Wagner, Bertha and Falcon- 
bridge, Lord Fairiax and George move be- 
fore us as we read with a thorough na- 
turalness which makes us think them 
all historical characters. Where history 
touches upon the events introduced, Mr. 





* Fairfax; or, The Master of Greenway Court. A 
Chronicle of the Valley of the Shenandoah. By John 
Esten Cooke. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 
Rmo., pp. 405. 
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Cooke follows it with scrupulous fide- 
lity, and where history is silent, he brings 
the imagination in which he twists into 
that consistency with the history, which 
giyes the whole book the appearance of a 
real narrative. With all that the interest 
of the work lies more in the charming style 
of the writer—a style at times approaching 
quaintness—than in the manner of con- 
struction of the story itself. Like most of 
Mr. Cooke’s novels, on its first reading it 
can be laid down with moderate sacrifice, 
and its perusal resumed with pleasure ; 
but unlike most of the works of ordinary 
novelists, on a second perusal the reader 
will not care to lay it down until he has 
concluded it, and even then will recur to 
passages and scenes with great satisfaction. 
Like all the works of Mr. Cooke, too, the 
reader who has never seen the author will, 
on going over its pages, picture the author 
as he fancies him to be, and those who 
know him will recall him as he is. There 
is no American writer who impresses his 
moral and physical character so thoroughly 
on his works as‘ John Esten Cooke, and 
hence no one writes novels that are so ut- 
terly clear, and so thoroughly imbued with 
a simple chivalry that commands both the 
admiration and respect of those whose ad- 
miration is honor and whose respect is 
praise. 





Books of travel are of the nature of the 
figs of Jeremiah, of which the couplet as- 
sures us the good were very good, and the 
bad only fit for swine. The recent narra- 
tive of his European experience by the 
Rev. Dr. Bellows,* may be safely assigned 
to the first of the classes. Itis fresher 
than most works of travel, filled with keen 
perception and masterly reflection—the 
descriptions are graphic and the style un- 
constrained, flowing and elegant. There 
is no straining after effect. The story of 
travel is told simply. The book represents 





*The Old World in its New Face. Impressions of 
Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bellows. Vol. 1. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 454. 
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@man of parts and culture telling what 
has seen to his friends, and telling it in an 
off-hand way. But what a man of parts 
and culture sees in his travels is more than 
meets the eye of the ordinary traveler. To 
enjoy this book, of which the first volume 
alone has been issued, it is only necessary 
to read it; butto enjoy it hugely by way 
of direct contrast, a previous perusal of 
Forney’s Letters from Europe is necessary. 
When the work is complete, we shall be 
better able to devote that space to its con- 
sideration which its merits deserve. 





We are not well versed in that portion of 
natural history appertaining to the sera- 
phim, and cannot be quite sure whcther 
wings of a seraph are of a filmy texture, or 
whether they are made after the fashion of 
those used by birds. The author of a new 
and rather peculiar poem,* holds that the 
wings are bird-like, as he compares the 
snow-flake failing ‘‘on land and town”— 
the town not being land, but water, ora 
mixture of whiskey and water—with a fea- 
ther dropping slowly down from the wing 
of aseraph. Whether for this he has the 
authority of some celestial Cuvier, or mere- 
ly speaks by inspiration, he does not con- 
descend to inform us. We must be con- 
tent with his ipse dixit. The poem itself 
has merit. It posse ses force, directness, 
and no inconsiderable degree of spirit, 
though it is smeared by dabs of dirt here 
and there, that neither add to the pun- 
gency of the satire, nor give pleasure to 
the reader. The author displays careless- 
ness, or ignorance, in two or-three places. 
** Buncombe” and ‘‘pertume,” as a noun, 
do not have the accent falling on the last 
syllable—neither does ‘‘empire.” © Mr. 
Hoffman—if that, indeed, be not a nom de 
guerre—has some avility. If he be old, he 
will not improve much—if he be young, he 
will be apt to be heard from again to bet- 
ter purpose. 





*Snarl of aCynic; A Rhyme. By Benneville Otto. 
mar Hoffman, a Pennsylvania Teuton. Ephrata, 
Pena; P. Martin Heitler, 18mo., pp 40. 
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—An embryo Reverend by the name of 
Wait, who inflicts large doses of spite and 
stupidity upon the readers. of the St. Law- 
rence Piaindealer, says: ‘‘ Burr has repeat- 
edly stated that no race ever changed from 
p barbarous to a civilized condition. When 
he makes his fourth visit to Canton, we 
hope he will reconcile the history of the 
Magyars, or Hungarians, with his thecry. 
From savage hunters, they have developed, 
in one thousand years, into a han some 
people, of fine stature, with regular Euro- 
pean features. Though a Mongolian race, 
they rank among the foremost of the Cau- 
casian races of Europe.” It would be dif- 
ficult to crowd together a greater number 
of blunders and misstatements than are 
found in this short sentence. In the first 
place, itis now conceded, (by men of learn- 
ing, indeed, itis not doubted, ) that the Mag- 
yars belong to the great Asiatic-Tartar 
stem of Asia. As stated in the ‘‘ Types of 
Mankind”: ‘‘This derivation is conceded 
by every naturalist from Pallas to the pre- 
sent day.” The Tartars, though an Asiatic 
race, are not Mongols. Heeren, who is the 
greatest authority on this mighty subject, 
says: ‘‘ The perpetual confusion between 
the names of Tartars and Mongols has been 
the source of serious errors in the history 
of nations, as well as in geogr phy. The 
Mongols and Tartars are distinct races.” 
The Hungarians are no more Mongolians 
than the Rev. Mr. Wait is a negro—nor as 
much, if we speak politically. It is true 
that they have been in Europe a thousand 
years ; but that they have changed towards 
the European features in that time is not 
in the least true. They still bear as dis- 
tinct marks of their foreign origin as when 
they settled there under Aspad in the ninth 
century. The great authority on this mat- 
ter is Edwards, in his ‘‘ Des Characteres 
Physiologiques des Races Humaines,” in 
which he gives the following de:cription of 


the modern Hungarian: ‘‘ Head nearly 
round, forehead little developed, low and 
bending ; the eycs placed obliquely, so that 
the external angle is elevated; the nose 
short and flat ; the mouth prominent, and 
lips thick ; neck very strong, so that the 
back of the head appears flat, forming al- 
most a straight line with the nape ; beard 
weak and scattering ; stature small.” This 
description answers precisely to that of the 
ancient Huns, who settled in that country 
as long ago as the fifth century. Though 
surrounded all this time by Sc!avonians, 
they have preserved their physical type 
per.ectly unchanged for near y fourteen 
hundred years. Their language and their 
physical type are just as much strangers in 
Europe now as when their ancestors first 
came there. The idea that these ancient 
Huns were savages is another falsehood, 
unworthy of being repeated at this day by 
any but the shallowest student of history. 
Priscus, the ambassador of the Emperor 
Theodosius, has left a description of the 
court of Att la, at Buda, in Hungary, which 
puts to flight all such nonsense. The most 
terrible march of Attila, in Italy and Gaul, 
in no degree exceeded the atrocity of the 
eruption of the Abolition armies in the 
South, under Grant and Sherman. And 
the terms demanded by Attila of the na- 
tions he conquered, were mercy and civili- 
zation compared with the really barbarous 
reconstruction acts of the present Mongrel 
Congiess of the ‘United States.” The 
Lincoln campaigns in the South may be 
used, a thousand years hence, with as much 
justice, to prove that we were savages and 
barbarians, as the campaigns of Attila are 
now referred to for the purpose of proving 
the Huns barbarians. It was the custom 
of the Romans to call all nations but them- 
selves ‘‘ barbarians.” The Chinese call us 
‘“‘barbarians,” and with just about as much 
truth as we call the ancient Britons and 
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Huns such names, The intellectual capa- 
city of the Huns in the times of Attila was 
as great as that of the Magyars at the pre- 
sent day. In the capacity of the race there 
has been no improvement in the thousand 
years named, nor will there be ina thou- 
sand years to come, ‘iraining, or culture 
may be different, but capacity never. ‘The 
size of the brain-chamber of any race is 
the same in all centuries. If these Mag- 
yars had a leader at present of the genius 
of Attila, (the kirg of their race a thou- 
sand years ago, ) they would not be as now, 
the slaves of Austria. These Magyars are 
an instance of a race whose ancient glory 
has departed ; and yet they are held up as 
an evidence of progress. 


—A gentleman of some learning writes 
us a private letter to complain that ‘‘mo- 
dern anthropologists assert what was never 
before claimed by any person of Icarning, 
viz. : that the Germans originated in the 
country which they now inhabit.” But he 
is mistaken, for Tacitus expressly declares 
that the Germans are indigenous to the 
zone they inhabit. His language is: ‘* Ip- 
sos Germanos indigenes crediderem, minime- 
que aliarum gentium adventibus, hospitiis 
miwlos.” He gives as one of the reasons 
for thinking the Germans were originally 
created in that zone, that it is incredible 
that any person should quit either Asia or 
Italy to settle in such an inhospitable 
abode. Tacitus enters into this subject at 
no little length, affirming that it is by no 
means singular that Germany should be 
the native place, or abode of those who 
dwelt there from the early ages of the 
world. Pezron, in his work on the ‘Rise 
and Fall of States an1 Empires,” published 
at Hennebon about 1691, denounces this 
idea of Tacitus as affirming that ‘‘men 
sprung up in Germany like gourds.” This 
is acavil, but no argument. Why is itany 
more difficult to believe, with Tacitus, that 
the German nation was created in the zone 
which it has always inhabited, than it is to 
believe in Adam’s creation in higher Asia? 
We suppose that no modern naturalist dis- 
putes that the American bear was created 
in this zone. Why is it any more difficult 
to elieve that the indigenous Indian was 
also created here? He is just as unlike 
any other species of man on the face of the 
globe, as our black bear ig unlike any other 
creature of that genus. Itis now almost 


universally conceded by men of science 
that each zoological zune has its own flora 
and fauna, including man. The misinter- 
pretation of the account of creation in the 
Book of Genesis has poisoned the fountains 
of history for thousands of years, 


—The Tribune intimates that the Demo- 
cratic party is disposed to do a good deal 
of lying about Grant. That will be a gra- 
tuitous business, certainly, for Grant has 
shown that he is eminently qualified to do 
his own lying. . 


—In Grant’s stammering speech to the 
Committee appointed to inform him of his 
nomination, he said: ‘If elected, I shall 
have no policy of my own in opposition to 
the will of the people.” These few words 
reveal not only the want of intelligenc , 
but the want of honor in the man. He 
seems as oblivious as a wild Indian of the 
fact that the President has to take asolemn 
oath that he will administer, not ‘the will 
of the people,” but the Const tution and 
laws of the United States. If at any time 
of great excitement and popular delusion, 
the will of the people should get in opposition 
to the Constitution, it is the President’s 
duty to use both thearmy and navy against 
the people’s will, for the defense and.preser- 
vation of the Constitution. But Grant ad- 
vertises beforehand, that in such an event 
he should go with the will of the people, and 
let the Constitution perish. With such an 
idiot in the President’s chiir, we might 
have a new kind of government every six 
months, for the will of the people is capa- 
ble of changing as often as that. But then, 
to say no hing about the crime of disre- 
garding his oath to ‘support and defend 
the Constitution,” how is he to know what 
the will of the people is? Mr. Greeley talks 
about ‘the will of the people of the State 
of New York,” meaning only the Mongrel 
faction, against which there was a majority 
of 50,000 at the last election. The will of 
the people, in Grant’s vulgar cant, means 
ouly the will of the faction of sneaks and 
rascals by which he may happen to be sur- 
rounded at the time. God in Heoeven! 
what a President such a wretch would 
make! But he is perfectly right in s.ying 
that he ‘shall have no policy of his own,” 
for he is incapable of having a policy. He 
has no more comprehension of the duties 
of President than an ordinury youth of se. 
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venteen years of age would have. Since 
he was seventeen years old, his habits have 
been such as to prevent him from accumu- 
luting any knowledge whatever. It is no 
unjust thing to say that the only store of 
knowiedge he has accumulated is such as 
orlinarily floats in bar-rooms and stables. 
This seems a hard thing to say, but it is 
true. There area thousand livery-stable 
keepers in the United States who, if nomi- 
nated for President, would not have made 
such an ass of themselves as Grant did in 
this speech to the Committee. The nomi- 
nation of such a man is a disgrace to our 
country which even his ignominious defeat 
will not wipe out. 


—The editor of this magazine having 
asserted that no nation of the Caucasian 
race was barbarian, a gentleman asks: 
**Do not our standard historjans speak of 
several ancient nations of our race as bar- 
barians?” Perhaps they do, but that is 
no reason why the scientific anthropologist 
should be misled by their unexact and 
loose way of writing. The same rule by 
which the ancient British, Irish, Gauls, 
Huns and Goths, are prov. d barbarians, 
would prove the first Christians a band of 
criminals an 1 outlaws. Where have we a 
more exact and faithful historian than Ta- 
citus? and yet he, referring to the burning 
of Rome by Nero, says: ‘*Nero laid the 
guilt, and inflicted the most cruel punish- 
ments, upon a set of people who was held 
in abhorrence for their crimes, and called, 
by the vulear, Christians.” He further 
speaks of Christianity as ‘‘a pernicious 
superctit.on.” When later historians speak 
ot the ancient people above referred to, 
they use the ianguage employed by the 
Romans, who held everybody, but them- 
selves, barbarians. Were the Chinese our 
own historians, we are ‘‘ barbarians.” We 
mo.erns claim tuat seven-tenths oi all an- 
c.ent history is fabulous. Those who live 
two thousand years after us, will say the 
same of us. We have no idea that what is 
calied ‘‘history” in our day is any more 
celiable than it was three or five thousand 
years ago. We cannot conceive that men 
were ever greater livrs than they are now. 
Nor do we believe that five :housand y:ars 
hence they will be eithur better or worse. 
The man who accustoms himseif to read 
history with the spirit of scientific exact- 
ness, will not long be troub.ed with the 
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falsehood about the ancient barbarism of 
the Caucasian race. We remember one 
scholastic ignoramus who bases his con- 
clusion that the Huns were savages, on the 
fact that they wore the skins of wild beasts; 
but Puul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
declares that the early Christians +‘ wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins; 
they wandered in deserts and in moun- 
tains, and in dens and caves of the earth.” 
Did that make them savages? Some ot the 
greatest spendthrifts and dandies of the 
present day wear garments made of the 
skins of wiid beusts. 


—The papers gravely announce that 
Weston is going to walk from Bangor, Me., 
to Minnesota. That is heid up as a great 
thing fora man to do. But could not a 
jackass do as much? We seem rapidly 
merging into an age of jackasses. A cler- 
gyman by the name of Murray pub:ished a 
volume of sermons in England, in 1773, 
entitled ‘‘Sermons to Jackasses,” which 
might with propriety be reprinted among 
us now. There isa copy of this work in 
our library, which we will present to any 
publisher who will reproduce it. 


—The Citizen, which is one of the three 
so-called Democratic papers, (including 
the Norwich Advertiser,) which delights to 
abuse the «ditor of Taz Oxnp Guanp, says 
the Chicago Mongrel platform is ‘so word- 
ed that Democrats can scarcey take ex- 
ception to it, and the candidates so mode- 
rate that even Democrats migh: vote for 
them.” This is, we take it, a tair speci- 
men of the Democracy of these shallow or 
unprincipled hangers-on to the Democratic 
party who delight to abuse the political 
principles of Taz Ory Guarp. Every hour 
they remain out of the full communion of 
the Mongrel party they are cheating some- 
body. One thing is certain—they would 
Le less serviceable to the Mongrel party in 
it than they are out of it. 


—An em‘nent physician of Philadelphia, 
a Professor in one of the Medical Colleges 
of that city, writes to ask if we know any 
thing of the nature of the remarkable 1e- 
medies lately performed by Dr. Swan. We 
deem the matter of such public impor- 
tance that we refer to it in : ur ‘‘ Tabie.” 
We know nothing of Dr. Swan’s theory of 
the cures he has effected; but we have 
seen three persons who had been bed-rid- 
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den for many years, and were considered, 
until lately, even by Dr. Swan himself, 
as hopelessly diseased and crippled, but 


who now not only walk, but rejoice in come. 


plete restoration to health. We have seen 
two such cases that seem to be miracles, 
and, in a ruder state of society, would ab- 
solutely pass for such. Dr. Swan is aman 
of learning and science in his profession, 
and has, we have no doubt, some scientific 
explanation, or at l.ast some theory of his 
own, to account for the effects which he 
has produced. At any rate, his standing 
in the profession, both as a surgeon and 
physician, entitles his discoveries, what- 
ever they may be, to the higiest conside- 
ration of the students of medical science. 
Is there any science that more needs a fresh 
infusion of genius? 


—We have received from M. M. Pomeroy, 
Esq., (‘Brick Pomeroy,’’) the Preamble and 
Constitution of a national organization 
called ‘*‘White Man’s Club,” which is de- 
signed to be organized in every State in 
this Union. Mr. Pomeroy is Chairman of 
the State Rights Organizing Committee, 
and has set himself to work in this great 
fi-ld with that energy and ability which he 
is known to possess in an eminent degree. 
We look to the organization as a means of 
great and lasting benefit to the Democratic 
party, and to our country. Constitutions 
and full directions for the formation of 
clubs all over the country, may be had by 
addressing M. M. Pomeroy, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. Every county in the United States 
should have a Whiie Mau’s Club imme- 
diately. The columns of Tur Otp Guanrp, 
and the personal co-operation of the editor, 
will be cheerfully offered to aid this grand 
undertaking. We hope to see every Demo- 
cratic editor in the country lending his in- 
fluence to the good work. 


—The Tribune coldly says: ‘Mr. Eld- 
r dge’s resolution insisting on the right of 
citizens to protection from search and sei- 
zure of private papers, was refused consi- 
deration—yeas, 29 ; nays, 95.” Then it is 
the clear right of every ‘‘citizen” to pro- 
tect his own private papers, and to protect 
himself from the unlawful seizure referred 
to, even by putting a bullet through the 
head of the tool of such illegal power. If 
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& man has reason to believe that his own 
life may be endangered by submitting to 
an unlawful seizure, through incarceration 
in a congressional basti'e, it is his right 
and his duty to kill the scoundrel who al- 
lows himself to be made the instrument of 
the outrage. We have shown repeatedly 
in this magazine that such has uniformly 
been the doctrine of the greatest law-writ- 
ers for more than thirty centuries. This 
tyrant and beast, Butler, has already lived 
too long, and it is devoutly to be hoped 
that he will at length run against some 
man of the pluck and virtue to defend him- 
self by such means as the God of Heaven 
has ordained for the defense of human 
right. At any rate, every man who is 
‘*seized” by him should swear to his own 
soul that the scoundrel shall never escape 
public whipping whenever and wherever 
he may chan’ce to meet him. Let him be 
kicked through jife like a mangy dog. And 
let the people of this country, one and all, 
if there is to be no other protection from 
unlaw ul searches and seizures, prepare to 
protect themselves. 


—The New York World lays down a plat- 
form (what modesty!) for the Democratic 
party, containing really but two planks, 
viz.: to recognize the justice of the negro war, 
and to resolve to pay the debt in gold. There 
is some dodging and meaningless verbiage 
about this latter proposition, and one or 
two other unimportant matters, but the 
above is the substantial beauty of its plat- 
form. If there is a negro, North or South, 
of any complexion, that cannot stand upon 
such a Democratic platform as the World 
draws, he must be a very foolish negro ; 
but it there is anywhere a white man that 
could or wuld stand upon it, he must be 
as contemptible as a negro. 


—When the editor of the Tribune was 
oppos ng Grant’s nomination, and urging 
tuat of Chase, he dealt Grant the follow- 
ing blow under the ribs: ‘‘More soldiers 
were uselessly slaughtered in the late war 
through the blunders of drunken officials 
than by the bullets of the foe.” What 
does the editor of the Tribune say of this 
‘¢drunken official” now? We will wait a 
month for an answer, and if receiving none 
then, we shall put the question again. 
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At the Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867, 
Thus attesting their great superiority over all other Sewing Machines. 
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The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company hold Royal Ap- 
pointments from the EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, the QUEEN OF 
SPAIN and the EMPEROR OF BRAZIL; and their machines have 
been furnished by special command to the EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 
the EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, the QUEEN OF ENGLAND and the QUEEN 
| OF BAVARIA. . 


#2 The Highest Premiums at all the fairs and exhibitions of the United States: 
and Europe have been awarded the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines, and the work 
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done by them, wherever exhibited in competition. ‘ 
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In offering to the public the Prospectus for the Sixth Volume of Tuz O1p Guarp, the 
editor and publishers feel confident that no explanation of the character of the work is 
needed. Besides the political matter, of great importance, bearing upon the principles 
of the approaching Presidential Campaign, we shall publish a series of articles from the 
pen of Dr. Van Evrie, on the races of men, which will be illustrated by beautiful plates 
of the different types of mankind. This new feature of the Magazine will greatly in- 
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news agents. We have also had translated expressly for this Magazine, one of the most 
thrilling popular historical novels ever published in the Italian language, covering the 
History of the Fall of the Italian States, under the horrible rule of Cesar Borgia, Duke 
of Valentino, written by Monreverps, which will, we are confident, excel in popular 
interest, any novel to be brought before the American public during the year 1868. 
Besides a thrilling love-plot, it unvails with a pen of fire, the terrible arts and desperate 
deeds which tyranny always resorts to in fastening its miseries upon mankind. This 
great novel is most appropriately brought out in this country at the present time, and 
cannot fail to make a profound sensation. Other great literary novelties will appear in 
the Sixth Volume of Taz Otp Guarp, which will, it is believed, render it even more 
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; _The postage on Tax Orn Guano is 24 cents a yeas, payable quarterly, semi-yearly or yéarly, at the office 

nperey ar a Ss cn Wel lv ise bene vate be furnished. Vols. F. and II. at $2 50 

Vol. IIL, for 1865, $3 00 ol IV., 1866, $4 00, Vol. V., 1867, $4 00. All post-paid. The Comp) 
Set, $15, 15, postage paid. Single Copies, ‘Twenty-five cents, . 


AU letters should be addressed as follows : 
_ VAN EvRIE, HORTON & CO., Publishers, 162 Nassau St., N.Y. 4 
4 MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM.—We will send per express, care boxed, a Grover & BaxER 


Swine Macarne, to any who will send us, at any one time, THIRTY SUBSCRIBERS to Tue OLp 
eae Se Sere wren T?'s regular manufacturers’ price is $55. tee rtunity to circulate a 


pan bam Ce ees 5 opt cnn FARES Stee was ever offered. 
Su can be t Post-Offices, 





